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DONETIVS MONKEY TROUPE. 


We present below an engraving illustrating a ! 


scene from the famous and most remarkable per- 
formance of Donetti’s trained animals, as they 
lately appeared at the Astor Place Opera House. 
Our descriptive sketch is taken from the pro- 
gramme of performance. M. Donetti, an Italian 
by birth, after a hard study of thirty years, has 
succeeded in training a number of animals, so as 
to make them do his bidding. But if they lose 
sight of him only for a moment, their savage 
instinct instantly returns to them. M. Donetti 
has triumphed over them only by the power of 
his eyes, and he seldom or never punishes them. 
It is by kindness alone he has obtained the won- 
derfal results of which we give a description. 
In scene Ist, the curtain rises slowly and disclos- 
es a table, around which six well dressed mon- 
keys of different species are sitting down, waiting 
for their supper. They sit with demure faces, 
excepting now and then a chattering which they 
hold together, resembling the chattering of men 
in ahurry to get their food. Mme. Rattafia, 
another monkey, dressed in a blue skirt and 
short gown, with cap on head, comes in with a 
pair of candles, which she places on the table, 


and retires to bring in the edibles, and with a 


quickness of motion and: propriety of conduct, 
which ought to be copied by a number of our 
servants. Mme. Rattafia’s son, a little tiny 
monkey, dressed as a cook, with white frock and 
white night cap, brings in a plate of salad, which 
is placed before the convivial party, which is 
soon devoured with gusto by the hungry crew ; 
cakes, nuts, and other dainties are brought in, 
which follows the salad. Mme. Rattafia and her 
son bring in a basket of wine, each monkey re- 
ceives his bottle, which he seems to enjoy. The 
whole scene is one which creates shouts of laugh- 
ter. M. Donetti next introduces to the audience 
Le Magot d’ Afrique, a handsomely-dressed mon- 
key, who jumps on a slack rope, and performs 
evolutions on it which put to shame many a 
slack-rope dancer, which we see in our circuses. 
The next slack-rope evolutionist introduced is 
La Superbe Madrille, who goes through the 
most surprising feats of tumbling and whirling 
on the rope, to the-great enjoyment of the audi- 
ence; such a happy set of faces as were present 
at the representation, are seldom met on any 
other occasion. General Jocko, with sabre in 
hand, riding on a beautiful dog, now comes in, 
followed by his army of monkeys on foot, the 
first of whom, as he follows on his hind legs, 


leans his head on the dog’s tail, while the other 
three, also bending their backs, repose in like 
manner upon him and each other, performing 
several military evolutions. In another scenc, 
Mile. Minie, the great equestrienne, comes in, 
riding on a magnificent dog, and goes through 
her exercises in a creditable manner, jumping on 
and off her courser with the greatest agility, and 
performing in imitation of the circus riders, going 
through all her feats with a serious face, and 
with the greatest apparent satisfaction. M.Don- 
etti next introduces the tight-rope dancer, a man- 
drille of the largest size, who, in imitation of the 
rope dancer, has his feet chalked, and then com- 
mences his dancing and jumping on the rope 
with a balance pole in his hand. At the rise of 
the curtain, and at the sound of martial music, 
the Marchioness of Batavia enters, riding in her 
barouche, drawn by two beautiful white poodles. 
On the bex,a monkey coachman sits with the 
reins in his harid, and ‘cracking his whip. , Be- 
hind the carriage, a monkey footman, in rich 
livery, rides. The noble monkey lady has oc- 
casion to descend from her carriage, and displays 
her rich costume. She remounts, and the car- 
riage starts at a rapid rate, one of the linch pins 
gives way, the barouche is upset, the monkey 


lady falls out, but fortunately without sustaining 
any fracture, a chair is brought, on which she 
sits steadying her nerves until the footman, who 
has run about to repair the accident, has sne- 
ceeded in recovering the wheel, and replacing it ; 
all the time during the accident the coachman 
has been holding his dog coursers by the bridie, 
for fear of their running away. The carriage is 
repaired, and the monkey marchioness re-enters 
her carriage, when the whole equipage drives off. 
In the scene of “The Deserter,” as represented 
below, a dog, dressed as a soldier, is seen walk- 
ing on his hind legs, and carrying a musket on 
his shoulder, leading in a monkey,also dressed in 
uniform, with two large red epaulets. A mon- 
key, dressed as a clergyman, with white bands 
projecting from his throat, brings in a placarded 
sentence of condemnation to death, to be shot by his 
comrades. While a bell is slowly tolling,the mas- 
ter ties a white handkerchief around the head of 
the culprit, who, as one of the dogs levels a gun 
at him and then fires it off, drops motionless. A 
mournful tune is heard, and a monkey, dressed 
as a grave-digger, in rusty black clothes, wheeling 
in a black cart, puts the dead monkey into it, 
and takes him off to perform the burial. The 
scene is altogether very unique, 
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A Story of Love and the Low Latitudes, 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE WOUNDED SOLDIER. 


Tue fervor and heat of the mid-day atmos- 
phere had been intense, but a most delightfully 
refreshing sea breeze had sprung up at last, and 
after fanning its way across the Gulf Stream, 
was dallying now with the palms and orange 
trees that so gracefully surrounded the marble 
statue of Ferdinand, in the midst of the Plaza, and 
ruffling the marble basin of water that bubbles 
forth from the graceful basin at its base. “Light 
puffs of itytoo, found their way into the invitingly 
open windows of the governor’s palace, into an 
apartment which was improved by General Ha- 
rero. Often pausing at the window to breathe 
in of the delightful atmosphere for a moment, 
he would again resume his irregular walk and 
seemingly absorbed in a dreamy frame of mind, 
quite unconscious of the outward world about 
him. At last he spoke, though only communing 
with himself, yet quite aloud : 

“ Strange, very strange, that this Captain Be- 
zan should seem to stand so much in my way. 
Curse his luck, the old don and his daughter 
feel under infinite obligations to him already, 
and well they may, as to the matter of that. If 
it was not for the girl’s extraordinary stock of 
pride, we should have her falling in love with 
this young gallant directly, and there would be 
an end to all my hopes and fancies. He’s low 
enough, now, however, so my valet just told me, 
and ten to one, if his physician knows his case, 
as he pretends, he’ll make a die of it. He is a 
gallant fellow, that’s a fact, and brave as he is 
gallant. I may as well own the fact that’s what 
makes me hate him so! But he should not have 
crossed my path, and served to blight my hopes, 
there’s the rub. I like the man well enough as 
a soldier, hang it. I’d like half the army to be 
just like him—they’d be invincible; but he has 
crossed my interest, ay, my love; and if he does 
get up again and crosses me with Isabella Gon- 
zales, why then—well, no matter, there are ways 
enough to remove the obstacle from my path. 

“By the way,” he continued, after crossing 
and re-crossing the room a few times, “what a 
riddle this Isabella Gonzales is; I wonder if she 
has got any heart at all. Here am I, who have 
gone scathless through the courts of beauty these 
many years, actually caught—surprised at last ; 
for I do love the girl; and yet how archly she 
teazes me! Sometimes I think within myself 
that I am about to win the goal, when drop goes 
the curtain, and she’s as far away asever. How 
queenly she looks, nevertheless. I had much 
rather be refused by such a woman, to my own 
mortification, than to sneceed with almost any 
other, if only for the pleasure of looking into 
those eyes, and reading in silent language her 
poetical and ethereal beauty—I might be happy 
but for this fellow,this Captain Bezan ; he troubles 
me. Though there’s no danger of her loving 
him, yet he seems to stand in my way, and to 
divert her fancy. Thank Heaven, she’s too 
proud to love one so humble.” 

Thus musing and talking aloud to himself, 
General Harero walked back and forth, and back 
and forth again in his apartment, until his orderly 

ht him the evening report of his division. 
A far different scene was presented on the other 
side of the great square, in the centre of which 
stands the shrubbery and fountain of the Plaza. 
Let the reader follow us now inside the massive 
stone walls of the Spanish barracks, to a dimly 


lighted room, where lay a wounded soldier upon 
his bed. The apartment gave token in its furni- 
ture of a very peculiar combination of literary 
and military taste. There were foils, long and 
short swords, pistols, hand pikes, flags, military 
boots and spurs; but there were also Shaks- 
peare, Milton,the illustrated edition of Cervantes’s 
Don Quixote, and a voluminous history of Spain, 
with various other prose and poetic volumes, in 
different languages. A guitar also lay carelessly 
in one corner, and a rich but faded bouquet of 
flowers filled a porcelain vase. 

At the foot of the bed where the wounded sol- 
dier lay, stood a boy with a quivering lip and 
swimming eye, as he heard the sick man moan 
in his uneasy sleep. Close by the head of the 
bed sat an assistant-surgeon of the regiment, 
watching what evidently seemed to be the turn- 
ing point as to the sufferer’s chance for life or 
death. As the boy and the surgeon watched 
him thus, gradually the opiate just administered 
began to affect him, and he seemed at last to fall 
into the deep and quiet sleep that is indicated by 
a low, regular and uninterrupted respiration. 

The boy had not only watched the wounded 
man, but had seemed also to half read the sur- 
geon’s thoughts, from time to time, and now 
marked the gleam of satisfaction upon his face 
as the medicine produced the desired effect upon 
the system of his patient. 

“ How do you think Captain Bezan is, to-day ?” 
whispered the boy, anxiously, as the surgeon 
followed him noiselessly from the sick-room to 
the corridor without. 

“Very low, master Ruez, very low indeed ; it 
is the most critical period of his sickness ; but he 
has gone finely into that last nap, thanks to the 
medicine, and if he will but continue under its 
influence thus for a few hours, we may look for 


an abatement of this burning thirst and fever, 
and then—”’ 


“What, sir?” said the boy, eagerly, “what 
then ” 

“Why, he may get over those wounds, but it’s 
a severe case, and would be little less than a 
miracle. I’ve seen sicker men live, and I’ve 
seen those who seemed less sick die.”’ 

“Alas! then there is no way yet of deciding 
upon his case,” said the boy. 

“None, Master Ruez; but we’ll hope for the 
best; that is all that can be done.” 

Ruez Gonzales walked out of the barracks and 
by the guard with a sad countenance, and whis- 
tling for Carlo, who had crouched by the parapet 
until his young master should come out, he 
turned his steps up the Calla de Mercaderes to his 
home. Ruez sought his sister’s apartment, and 
throwing himself upon a lounge, seemed moody 


and unhappy. As he reclined thus, Isabella re- 


garded him intently, as though she would read his 
thoughts without asking forthem. There seemed 
to be some reason why she did not speak to him 
sooner, but at last she asked : 

“ Well, Ruez, how is Captain Bezan, to-day ? 
have you been to the barracks to inquire?” She 
said this in an assumed tone of indifference, biit 
it was only assumed. 

“ How is he?” repeated Ruez, after tuthing a 
quick glance of his soft blue eyes upon his sis- 
ter’s face, as though he would read her very soul. 
Isabella felt his glance, and almost blushed. 

“ Yes, brother, pray, how is Captain Bezan, 
to-day? de you not know ?” 

“ His life hangs by a mere thread,” continued 
the boy, sadly, resuming again his former posi- 


tion. “The surgeon mie that his recovery 
was very doubtful.” 

“ Did he tell you that, Ruez ?” 

* Not those words, sister, but that which was 
equivalent to it, however.” 

“ He is worse, then, much worse?” she con- 
tinued, in a hasty tone of voice. 

“Not worse, sister,” replied Ruez, “I did 
not say that he was worse, but the fever rages 
still, and unless that abates within a few hours, 
death must follow.” 

Isabella Gonzales sat herself down at an open 
balcony and looked off on the distant country in 
silence, so long, that Ruez and the hound both 
fell asleep, and knew not that she at last left her 
seat. The warmth and enervating influence of 
the atmosphere almost requires one to indulge in 
a siesta daily, in these low latitudes and sunny 
regions of the earth. 

“ He is dying, then,” said Isabella Gonzales, 
to herself, after having sought the silence and 
solitude of her own chamber, “dying and alone, 
far from any kindred voice or hand, or even 
friend, save those among his brothers in arms. 
And yet how much do’ we owe to him! He has 
saved all our lives—Ruez’s first, and then both 
father’s and mine ; and in this last act of daring 
gallantry and bravery, he received his death 
wound. Alas! how fearful it seems to me, this 
strange picture. Would I could see and thank 
him once more—take from him any little com- 
mission that he might desire in his last moments 
to transmit to his distant home—for a sister, 
mother, or brother. Would that I could smooth 
his pillow and bathe his fevered brow; I know 
he loves me, and these attentions would be so 
grateful to him—so delightful to me. But alas! 
it would be considered a disgrace for me to visit 
him.” 

Let the reader distinctly understand the feel- 
ings that actuated the heart of the lovely girl. 
The idea of loving the wounded soldier had 
never entered the proud but now humbled Isa- 
bella’s thoughts. Could such a thought have 
been by any means suggested to her, she would 
have spurned it at once ; but it was the woman’s 
sympathy that she felt for one who would have 
doubtless sacrificed his life for her and hers ; it was 
asimple act of justice she would have performed ; 
and the pearly tear that now wet her cheek, was 
that of sympathy, and of sympathy alone. Beau- 
tiful trait, how glorious thou artin all; but how 
doubly glorious in woman ; because in her na- 
ture thou art most natural, and there thou findest 
the congenial associations necessary for thy full 
conception. 

General Harero had judged Isabella Gonzales 
well when he said that there was no danger 
of her loving Lorenzo Bezan—she had too much 
pride! 

But let us look once more into the sick room 
we so lately left, where the wounded soldier lies 
suffering from his wounds. A volante has just 
stopped at the barracks’ doors, and a girl, whose 
dress betokens her to be a servant, steps out, 
and telling her errand to the corporal of the 
guard, is permitted to pass the sentinel, and is 
conducted to the sick man’s room. She brings 
some cooling draughts for his parched lips, and 
fragrant waters with which to bathe his fevered 
temples and burning forehead. 

“Who sends these welcome gifts to Captain 
Bezan?” asked the assistant-surgeon. 

“* My lady, sir.” 

“ And who is your lady, my good girl, if you 
please ?” he asked. 

“The Senorita Isabella Gonzales, sir,” was 
the modest reply of the maid. 

“ Ah, yes; her brother has been here this after- 
noon, I remember,” said the surgeon ; “‘ the sick 
man fell asleep then, and has not yet awakened.” 

“ Heaven grant the sleep may refresh him and 
restore his strength,” said the girl. 

“ Amen, say I to that,” the sur- 
geoti, “and amen says every man in the regi- 
ment.” 

“Is he so popular as that?” asked the girl, 

“Popular, why he’s the pet of the entire di- 
vision. He’s the best swordsman, best sciiilar, 


_ best—in short we could better lose half the other 
- officers than Captain Bezan.” 


“Do you think him any better than he was 
this morning ?” 

“The sleep is favorable, highly favorable,” 
replied the surgeon, approaching the bedside ; 
but in my judgment of the case, it must entirely 
depend upon the state in which he wakes.” 

“Is there fear of waking him, do you think ?”’ 
asked the girl, in a whisper, as she drew nearer 
to the bed, and looked upon the high, pale fore- 


head and remarkably handsome features of the 
young soldier. Though the few days of confine- 
ment which he had suffered, and the acute pain 
he had endured by them, had hollowed his cheeks, 
yet he was handsomie still. 

“ No,” replied the surgeon, to her question ; 
“he will sleep quite long enough from the opiate, 
quite as long as I wish; and if he should wake 
even now, it would not be too soon.” 

“ How very slightly he breathes,” 
the girl, observantly. 

“ Very; but it is a relief to see him breathe in 
that way,” replied the surgeon. 

“ Stay, did he not murmur something, then ?”’ 
asked the maid. 

“ Possibly,” replied rs surgeon. “ He has 
talked constantly during his delirium. Pray, my 
good girl, does he know your mistress very 
well ?” 

“T think not,” was the reply. 
you ask that ?” 

** Because he seems constantly to dream and 
talk’about her night and day. Indeed she is all 
he has spoken of since the height of his fever was 
upon him. ” 

“ Tndeed!” said the girl, musing at the sur- 
words abstractedly. 

“ Have you not heard your mistress speak of 
him at all ?” 

“Yes, that is, he once did the family some 
important service. Do you say that he talked 
of Senorita Isabella in the hours of his delirium ?”” 

“Yes, and in looking into his dressing-case, a 
few days since, to find some lint for his wounds, 
I discovered this,” said the surgeon, showing the 
girl a miniature, painted on ivory with great 
skill and beauty. “I think it must be a likeness 
of the Senorita Isabella,” continued the surgeon, 
“though I have never seen her to know her but 
once.” 

“Tt is indeed meant for her,” said the girl, 
eagerly scanning the soft and delicate picture, 
which represented the Senorita Isabella Gon- 
zales as sitting at an open window and gazing 
forth on the soft, dreamy atmosphere of a tropi- 
cal sunset. 

“You think it is like her ?” 

“O, very.” 

“* Well, I was sure that it was meant for the 
lady when I first saw it.” 

“May I bathe his temples with this Florida 
water?” asked the girl, as she observed the sick 
man to move slightly and to moan. 

“ Yes, it will have a tendency to rouse him 
gently, and it is now time for him to wake.” 

The girl smoothed back the dark locks from 
the soldier’s brow, and with her hands bathed 
his marble-like forehead and temples as gently as 
she might have done had he been an infant. The 
stimulating influence of tc delicate spirits she 
was using was most delightful to the senses of 
the sick man, and a soft smile for a moment 
breathed his lips, as half awake and half dream- 
ing, he returned thanks for the kindness, min- 
gied with Isabella’s name. 

The girl bent over his couch to hear the words, 
and the surgeon saw a tear drop upon the sick 
man’s hand from the girl’s eyes as she stood 
there! Ina moment more the soldicr seemed 
to arouse, and uttered a long deep sigh, as though 
relieved from some heavy weight that had long 
been oppressing him, both mentally and physi- 
cally. He soon opened his eyes, and looked 
languidly about him, as if striving to recall his 
situation, and what had prostrated him thus. 

The girl stepped immediately back from the 
bedside, as she observed these tokens, and drop- 
ing the rebosa that had been heretofore confined | 
veil-like to the crown of her head, and partially 
screened her features, but she showed most un- 
mistakable signs of delight, as she read in the 
soldier’s eyes that reason had once more returned 
to her throne, and once 
rational. 

“How beautiful!” uttered the half 
aloud, a8 he stood gazing at the girl. “If the 
mistress be as lovely a’ the maid, no wonder 
Captain Bezan has talked of her in his delirium !”” 

“ Step hither, step hither, he is awake!” whis- 
pered the girl to the stitgeon. 

« And Wis féason too has returned,” said the 
professional man, as soon as his eyes rested on 
the wounded soldier’s face. ‘There is hope 

me Thank Héaven for its infinite mercy!” said 
the girl, with an earnest though tremulous voice, 
as she gathered her rebosa about her face and 
prepared to depart. 

“ He will recover now ?” she asked, once more, 
as she turned towards the surgeon. 

“ With care and good nursing we may hope 
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so,” was the reply of the attendant, who still 
looked earnestly into the face of the inquirer as 
he spoke. 

“ My lady knew not the pecuniary condition 
of Captain Bezan at this time, and desired that 
this purse might be devoted to his convenience 
and comfort; but she also desires that this may 
not be known to him. May I trust to you, sir, 
in this little matter ?” 

“Tt will give me great pleasure to keep the 
secret, and to improve the pursé solély for the 
sick man’s individdal benefit,” was the reply. 

“ Thank you, sir; I see you are indeed his 
friend,” she answeted; a8 she bowed low and 
withdrew. 

Scarcely had the door closed after the visitor, 
before the surgeon, turning hastily once more to 
the miniature he had shown, examined it in va- 
rious lights, now carefally with a part shaded by 
the hand, and now as a whole, and now near to, 
and then at a distance. 

“I more, than suspected it,” he exclaimed, 
with emphasis ; “and now I know it; that lady 
was Senorita Isabell: Gonzales, the belle of 
Havana !” 

And so indeed it was. Unable longer to re- 
strain her desire to see him who had so infinitely 
served the interests of herself and her father’s 
house, the proud girl had smothered every ad- 
verse prompting in her bosom, and donning her 
dressing-maid’s attire, had thus dressed in hum- 
ble costume, stepped into a volante, and ordering 
the calesaro to drive to the infantry barracks, 
where she knew the sick man was, had entered 
as we have seen, under pretext of bringing neces- 
sities from her pretended mistress to the wounded 
soldier. Her scheme had succeeded infinitely 
well, nor would she have betrayed herself to even 
the surgeon’s observant eye, had it not been for 
that single tear ! 

“ What angel was that?” whispered the sick 
man, to his attendant, who now approached his 
bedside to administer some cooling draught. 

“ You have been dreaming, my dear fellow,” 
said the discreet surgeon, cautiously, “and are 
already much better; keep as quiet as possible, 
and we will soon have you out again. Here, 
captain, drink of this fruit water, it will refresh 
you.” 

Too weak to argue or even to talk at all, the 
sick man drank as he was desired, and half closed 
his eyes again, as if he thought by thus doing he 
might once more bring back the sweet vision 
which had just gladdened his feeble senses. 

Like a true-hearted fellow as he was, the sur- 
geon resolved not to reveal the lady’s secret to 
any one—not even to his patient; for he saw 
that this was her earnest desire, and she had con- 
fided in part to him hererrand there. But those 
who saw the surgeon in the after part of that 
day, marked that he bore a depressed and 
thoughtful countenance. 

Isabella Gonzales had filled his vision, and 
very nearly his heart, also, by her exquisite love- 
liness and beauty! 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE CHALLENGE. 


Tue Tacon Theatre is one of the largest in 
the world, and is situated in the Paseo, just out- 
side the city walls. You enter the parquet and 
first row of boxes from the level of the street, and 
above this are four ranges of boxes, besides seats 
in the parquet for six hundred persons. The gild- 
ings are elaborate and beautiful, and the frescoes 
are done by the first Italian artists; the whole 
being brilliantly lighted by an immense chande- 
lier in the centre, and lesser ones pendant from 
the half moon of boxes, and supplied with gas. 
It is a superb establishment, and when it is filled 
with the beauty and fashion of the city, itis a 
brilliant sight indeed. 

It is nearly a month subsequent to the scene 
that closed the last chapter of our story, that we 
would carry the reader with us within the bril- 
liantly lighted walls of the Tacon Theatre. How 
lively and gay is the prospect that presents itself 
to the eye—the glittering jewelry and diamonds 
of the fair setiord’ and sendritas, casting back 
the brilliant light, and rivalled it lustre by the 
sparkle of .@ thousaid eyes of jet. The gilded 
and jewelled fatis rustle audibly (What would a 
Spanish or Créolé lady do withotit a fan ?)—the 
orchestra dashes off in @ gay av@ thrilling over- 
ture, intermingled by te voices; here and there, 
of merry groups of the diidience, ‘Wile the stately 
figures of the soldiets of duty with their 


_ many-colored dresses and caps, amid the throng, 


and at the rear of the boxes. 


In a centre box of the first tier sits Senorita Isa- 
bella Gonzales, with her father, brother, General 
Harero, and a party of friends. All eyes are 
turned towards the peerless beauty—those of the 
ladies with envy at her extraordinary charms of 
person, and those of the young cavaliers and 
gentlemen with undisguised admiration at the 
picture of loveliness which meg their eyes. Isa- 
bella herself sat with an easy and graceful air of 
unconsciousness, bowing now to the meaningless 
compliments and remarks of General Harero, 
and now smiling at some pleasantry of Ruez, 
who was close to her side, and now again regard- 
ing for a moment the tall, manly figure of an 
officer near the proscenium box, who was on 
duty there, and evidently the officer of the even- 
ing. This may sound odd to a republican, but 
no assembly, no matter how unimportant, is per- 
mitted, except under the 
of the military. 

“There is Captain Bezan,” said Ruez, with 
undisguised pleasure, pointing towards the pros- 
cenium box where the young officer stood. 

“Yes, I see him, Ruez,” replied Isabella, 
“and it is the first time he has been out on duty, 
I think, since his dangerous and protracted 
illness.” 

“T know it is the first time,” said the boy, 
“and I don’t think he’s hardly able to be out 
now. How very pale he is looking, Isabella.” 

“Do you think he’s very pale, Ruez?” she 
asked, turning towards the soldier, whose arm 
and sword were now outstretched, indicating some 
movement to a file of soldiers on the other side. 

“ He’s too ill, I should think, to be out in the 
night air.” 

“One would certainly think so,” answered 
Isabella. 

“His company was ordered out to-night,” 
said Ruez, “and though the surgeon told him to 
remain in, he said he must be with his command.” 

“ You seem to know his business almost as 
well as himself, Master Ruez,” said General Ha- 
rero, who had overheard the remarks relating to 
Captain Bezan. 

“The captain and I are great friends, famous 
friends,” replied Ruez, instantly. ‘‘He’s a noble 
fellow, and just my idea of what a soldier should 
be. Don’t you think him a fine soldier, General 
Harero ?” asked the boy, most frankly. 

“‘ Humph !” ejaculated the general, “ why, yes, 
he’s good enough for aught I know, profession- 
ally. Not quite rough and tough enough for a 
thorough bred one, I think,” was the reply of his 
superior, who was plainly watching Isabella 
Gonzales’s eyes while he spoke to the boy, and 
who was anything but pleased to see how often 
she glanced at Captain Bezan. 

“I don’t know what you may mean by rough 
and tough, general,” said Ruez, With evident 
feeling evinced in his voice ; “ but I know, very 
well, that Captain Bezan is as brave as a lion, 
and I don’t believe there is a man in your ser- 
vice who can swim with such weight as he can 
do.” 

“* May be not,” replied the general, with as- 
sumed indifference. 

“Then why say that he’s not rough and tough ? 
that means something,” continued the boy, with 
not a little pertinacity in defence of his new 
friend. 

“There’s some difference, let me tell you, 
Master Ruez, between facing an enemy with 
blazing gunpowder before your eyes, and merely 
swimming a while in cold water.” 


“ The very wounds that came so near proving 
fatal to Captain Bezan, prove that he can fight, 
general, as well as swim,” said Ruez, rather 
smartly, in reply, while Isabella Gonzales glanced 
at her brother with evident tokens of satisfaction 
in her face. 

“ You are enthusiastic in your friend’s behalf,” 
said General Harero, coldly. 

“ And well I may be, since I not only owe 
him my own life, but that of my dear sister and 
father,” continued. Ruez, quite equal to the gen- 
eral’s remark in any instance. 

“ Certainly, you are right, Master Ruez,” said 
Gilera! Hateto, biting his lips, as he saw that 
Isabella was regarding him with more than ordi- 
hary attention. 

In the meantime Lorenzo Bezan remained, as 
in duty bound, at his post, while many an admir- 
ing eye was resting upon his fine figure and 
martial bearing. He was quite unconscious of 
being the subject of such particular remark and 
criticism within the hearing of her he so nearly 
worshipped—the beautiful Isabella Gonzales. 
Though his heart was with her every moment, 
and*his thoughts were never off the tox, even 


where she sat, yet it was only now and then that 
he permitted himself to turn his eyes, as though 
by accident, towards Don Gonzales and his 
daughter. He seemed to feel that General Ha- 
rero was particularly regarding him, and he 
strove to be less thoughtful of Isabella, and if 
possible, more observant of his regular duty. It 
is the duty of the officer’of the night for the oc- 
casion, to fill the post during the performance, 
where the young officer now ‘stood, as it com- 
manded a view of the entire house, and was the 
point, where, by an order from him, he could at 
once summon a much larger force under arms 
than that which under ordinary circumstances 
was required. Each division of the guard was 
set from this point, therefore Captain Bezan, as 
was his custom, remained here during the per- 
formance. 

“Tt must be very tedious to stay thus stand- 
ing just there,” remarked Ruez, pointing to 
Captain Bezan, and speaking to Isabella. 

“T should think so,” was the reply of his sis- 
ter, who had often turned that way, to the no 
small annoyance of the observant General Harero. 

“A soldier’s duty,” replied the general, 
“should content him with his post.” 

It was nearly the middle of the everning’s en- 
tertainment, when turning his eyes towards the 
box occupied by Don Gonzales and his party, 
Captain Bezan caught the eye of Isabella Gon- 
zales, and at the same time observed distinctly 
the peculiar wave of the fan, with which a Span- 
ish lady invites in a friendly manner the approach 
of a friend of the opposite sex. He could not 
be mistaken, and yet was it possible that the 
belle of all that proud assemblage deigned openly 
to notice and compliment him thus in public? 
Impelled by the ardor of his love, and the hope 
that he had rightly construed the signal, he ap- 
proached the box from the rear, and stepping to 
its back, gave some indication to one of his or- 
derlies sufficiently loud in tone to cause Isabella 
and her father to turn their heads, as they at once 
recognized the voice of the young officer. 

“Ah! Captain Bezan,” said Don Gonzales, 
heartily, as he caught the young officer’s eye, 
“glad to see you once more with epaulets on— 
upon my soul I am.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said the soldier, first salut- 
ing in due form his superior, and then bowing 
low and gracefully to Isabella Gonzales, who 
honored him with a gracious smile. 

“You are looking comparatively well, cap- 
tain,” said Don Gonzales, kindly. 

“O yes, sir, I ami as well as ever, now,” re- 
plied the officer, cheerfully. 

Ruez Gonzales loved Lorenzo Bezan like a 
brother ; first, because he had so materially served 
him at imminent peril of his own lifé, and sec- 
ondly, because he saw in him just such traits of 
character as attracted his young heart, and 
aroused it to a spirit of emulation, With the 
privilege of boyhood, therefore, he sprang over 
the seats, half upsetting General Harero to get 
at the young officer’s side, which, having accom- 
plished, he seized his hand familiarly. General 
Harero frowned at this familiarity, and his face 
grew doubly dark and frowning, as he saw now 
how closely Isabella was observing the young 
officer all the while. 

“T trust you find yourself quite recovered, 
captain, from your severe illness,” said Isabella, 
reaching by her father, as she addressed Lorenzo 
Bezan kindly. 

“T am quite recovered, lady ; better, if possi- 
ble, than before,” he replied, respectfully. “‘ Mas- 
ter Ruez has been a constant nurse to me, 
thoughtful and kind,” he continued, as he looked 
down upon the boy’s handsome features with real 
affection lighting up his own pale face. 

Ruez only drew the closer to his side at these 
words, while his father, Don Gonzales, watched 
both the soldier and his boy with much interest 
for a moment, then turning to General Harero, 
he made some earnest and complimentary re- 
mark, evidently referring to Captain Bezan, 
though uttered in a low tone of voice, which 
seemed to increase the cloud on the general’s 
brow. 

But the young soldier was too much interested 
in gazing upon the lovely features of Isabella, to 
notice this; he seemed almost entranced by the 
tender vision of beauty that was beforehim. At 


the same moment some Slight disturbance oc- 


curred in a distant part of the extensive building, 
which afforded a chance for General Harere to 
turn quickly to the young soldier and say ; 
“ Your duty calls you hence, sir!” 
For a moment the blood mantled to the offi- 
cer’s face at the tone of this remark, but suppress- 
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ing his feelings, whatever they might be, with a 
respectful acknowledgement of the order, Lorenzo 
Bezan hastened to the quarter from whence the 
noise had come, and by a simple direction obvi- 
ated the trouble immediately. But he remem- 
bered the bitter and insulting air of his superior, 
and it cut him to the quick, the more keenly too 
as having been given in the presence of Isabella 
Gonzales. 

As he returned from this trifling duty, he ne- 
cessarily again passed the box where were Don 
Gonzales and his party, and seeing Ruez stand- 
ing there awaiting his return, he again paused 
for a moment to exchange a word with the boy, 
and once more received a pleasant greeting 
from Isabella and her father. At this but reas- 
onable conduct, General Harero seemed nettled 
and angry beyond all control, and turning once 
more towards Lorenzo Bezan, with a face black 
with suppressed rage, said: 

“Tt strikes me, sir, that Captain Bezan would 
consult his own interest, and be best performing 
his ordinary duty by maintaining his post at the 
proscenium !” 

“I proposed to return there immediately, 
General Harero, and stopped here but for one 
moment,” said the young officer, with a burning 
cheek, at the intended insult. 

“Shall I put my words in the form of an 
order?” continued General Harero, seeing that 
Bezan paused to assist Ruez once more over the 
seats to his position in the box. 

“Tt is not necessary, general,” replied the 
officer, biting his lips with vexation. 

“I declare, general,” said Isabella, unable 
longer to remain quiet at his repeated insults to 
the young officer, “ you soldiers are so very pe- 
remptory, that you half disconcert me.” 

“Tt is sometimes necessary,” was the quick 
and stern reply, “to be prompt with young and 
headstrong officers who do not well understand 
their duty, or rather, I may say, who knowing 
their duty, fail to perform it,” emphasizing the 
last part of the sentence. 

This was intended not only for the lady’s ear, 
but also for that of Lorenzo Bezan, who barely 
succeeded in commanding his feelings for the 
moment, so far as to turn silently away to return 
to his post of observation. The effect of the 
scene was not lost upon the high-spirited beauty. 
Isabella had marked well the words and tone of 
voice with which General Harero spoke, and she 
saw, too, the effect of his words upon the free, 
manly spirit of the young soldier, and from that 
moment, either intentionally, or by accident, she 
paid no further attention during the whole even- 
ing to General Harero, neither turning towards 
him, flor even speaking to him at all. 

The general, of course, observed this particu- 
larly, desiring as he did to stand in the best pos- 
sible light as it regarded Isabella’s favor, and 
imputing her conduct to the presence of Captain 
Bezan, and the conversation that had taken place 
relative to his duty between Captain Bezan and 
himself; he hated the young officer more than 
ever, as being in some degree the cause of pre- 
venting the consummation of his hopes as it re- 
garded the favor of the lady. He had long cher- 
ished a regard for the beautiful daughter of Don 
Gonzales, for her personal charms, as well as the 
rich coffers which her father could boast. As 
the reader has already surmised, he had been a 
constant and ardent, though unsuccessful suitor, 
for no inconsiderable period. It will not, there- 
fore, be wondered at, that he should have felt 
very sensitive upon this point As he passed 
Lorenzo Bezan, therefore, at the close of the per- 
formance, in going out of the theatre that night, 
while still in the most immediate proximity to 
Isabella Gonzales, her father, and the party with 
them, he took occasion to speak very loud, and 
in the most peremptory manner to him, saying : 

“ I find you exceedingly lax, Captain Bezan, 
as it regards the exercise of your duty and com- 
mand, You will report yourself to me, after 
morning parade, for such orders as shall \be 
deemed proper for you under the circumstances, 
as a public reproof for dereliction from duty.” 

“ Yes, general,” replied the young officer, with 
the usual salute to his superior. 

Still curbing his feelings, the young officer 
contented himself with a kind glance from 
Isabella Gonzales, who had overheard the last 
act of petty tyranny on the general’s part, and 
for that very reason redoubled her passing notice 
and smiles upon Captain Bezan. The officer 
marched his company to their barracks, and then 
sought the silence and quiet of his own room, to 
think over the events of the past evening, 

BE CONTINUED] 
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A VALUABLE SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED VIEWS OF NIAGARA FALLS. 


We present herewith a series of views, as 
wean in our last week’s paper, representing 

iagara Falls in many phases. Weare indebted 
for them to the graphic pencil, and, in part, for 
the description, to the pen also of Baron Regis 
de Trobriand, who, since his 
marriage with a New York la- 
dy, has become almost one of 
us, and is the charm and pride 
of New York society. A fine 
artist, musician and critic, an 
excellent writer and polished 
gentleman, he eclipses, by the 
versatility of his talent, the 
famous Count d’Orsay. The 
Little Rapids, which separate 
Iris Island from the American 
shore, although stili more 
troubled in their restricted bed, 
which is filled with obstruc- 
tions, give at least some chance 
of safety in case of shipwreck, 
as well by the number of small 
islands which are scattered 
round, as by the bridge which 
crosses them. This wooden 
bridge, of irregular construc- 
tion, is securely fixed, notwith- 
standing the shocks it receives 
from the waves, upon some 
heaps of rocks, enveloped with 
thick oak planks. Horses and 
carriages pass these without 
hindrance ; and this certainly 
is not one of the least striking 
sights at Niagara. One day not 
long since, at the time this 
sketch was taken, some prome- 
naders, who were leaning upen 
the parapets of the bridge to 
admire the fearful turbulence 


NIAGARA RIVER.—THE GREAT RAPIDS, TAKEN FROM IRIS ISLAND. 


of the waters, as they dashed against the posts, 
were disturbed from their contemplation by dis- 
tant cries and a disturbance upon the shore near 
the commencement of the Rapids. Soon they 
observed a sail boat with two men, which, its sail 
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THE LITTLE RAPIDS. 


to the wind, seemed to s le inst the cur- 
rent. The uncertainty of their manceuvres 
showed the laborious struggle of the crew; but 
the spectators of this exciting scene were still 


able to hope for the safety of the imprudent fish- 


ermen, when the breeze died away and left them 
to the sole resource of their oars. The danger 
was urgent; they dared not quit their oars to 
take down the sail, which was no longer any- 
thing but an embarrassment to them, but they 
redoubled their hopeless exer- 
tions. But suddenly, after an 
almost superhuman effort, one 
of the oars breaks; the boat 
turns round, the sail strikes 
against the mast, which is bent, 
and the two unfortunates feel 
themselves driven towards the 
Rapids. Tumultuous outcries 
are heard from both shores and 
from the bridge. ‘‘ A boat on 
the Rapids!” they shout on all 
sides. In the twinkling of an 
eye, the village streets were 
filled with ple moving to- 
wards the river, and there was 
already a crowd upon the 
bridge. The little boat had al- 
ready struck like a cork the 
line of the first reef; it had just 
struck a rock half covered by 
the waves and broke its mast; 
the sail, which the stupor of 
the shipwrecked ones had _pre- 
vented them from taking down, 
dragging in the current. They 
saw these unfortunates agitated 
with despair, stretching their 
arms towards the shore, and b; 

their frantic gestures, and their 
disordered movements, they di- 
vined the imprudence caused 
by fear, and the loss of all pres- 
ence of mind. Ten times the 
little vessel appeared to strike 
against the reef, or to be over- 
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NIAGARA RIVER AND AMERICAN FALLS, NEAR HOG’S BACK. 
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NIAGARA FALLS.—-AMERICAN FALL, TAKEN FROM THE CANADA SHORE. 


whelmed in the whirlpool, and ten times they saw it re-appear 
and rise upon the waves, drawn by an irresistible force. Neverthe- 
less, they rapidly approached the bridge, and a thousand shouts, 
a thousand contradictory counsels at the same moment, prevented 
the shipwrecked ones from comprehending but the horror of their 
situation. Yet they had an opportunity to observe the crowd on 
the parapets, and they seemed at last to remember that there was 
their last chance of safety. Both endeavored to remain standing, 
as well as the frightful jolts of the boat permitted them, and the 
held themselves ready for a last attempt. At this moment, a si- 
lence more fearful than a thousand’ shrieks reigns among all— 
they hold their breath—all arms are extended towards those for 
whom this minute is a decree of life or of death. Raised up by a 
billow, the little boat bounds against a bank of rocks, turns 
round several times in a whirlpool, which again throws it up, and 
launches it against the posts of the bridge, under which she disap- 
pears. With one spring he spectators rush to the opposite para- 
se The boat, empty and overturned, ran towards the cataract ; 
t near it struggled a man in the midst of the waves, lost with- 
out assistance. They reached out to save the other, who fortu- 
nately was rescued from his very perilous situation. The 
first bridge built upon the Rapids was situated a little higher up, 
and finished in 1847; it was carried away the following year. 
This one, re-built immediately, seems as if it ought to be abie for 


it 


THE FALL AT SUNSET, AMERICAN SIDE. 


a long time to resist the power of the waters. It terminates at 
Bath Island, the name of which sufficiently indicates the design. 
There, a second bridge thrown upon a more contracted part of the 
Rapids, forms a continuation to the first, and completes the direct 
communication of the American shore with Iris Island. Above 
and under this bold work, little islands crown with their verdure 
the white shroud of the waters. Old trees, half torn up by the 
currents, lay in ragged abundance awaiting the wave that must at 
last carry them away. All around is tumult, agitation, tempest. 
The most important of these islands is Prospect Island ; it divides 
in two the American Fall, and is attached to Iris Island by a 
bridge thrown over a sheet of water, which forms a centre fall. 
Seen from the Canada shore the American Fall does not appear, 
perhaps, quite so striking in effect—the softness of perspective 
detracting from their boldness. The tower represented in the 
view near Hog’s Back, is incessantly assailed by gusts of wind, 
clouds of mist, and the subterranean shocks which are felt every- 
where about,the cataracts. Following the direction of the wind, 
it rises above the masses of vapor, or is swathed in their floating 
clouds. These vapors, which invariably veil the foot of the Falls, 
are nowhere so compact and voluminous as in the centre of the 
Horse Shoe. There they assume every form, every aspect, and 
every shade. According to the hour of the day and the condi- 
tions of the atmosphere, they are seen to rise towards the sky like 
a vast column, to spread in disordered 
masses, to whirl into infinite spirals, or to 


shame of its factories, and perhaps the day will come when it will 
rob it of its waters, and make them the obedient vassals of indus- 
trial despotism ; and then the traveller will measure with serene 
eye and sure step those unknown gulfs which our generation con- 
templates from a distance with affright. We can, of course, say 
nothing new of Niagara. One might as well undertake to write 
about the sun in the way of novelty, it being one of the great and 
wonderful facts of the creation—a wonder of the world. These 
timely scenes will be valuable to our readers, inasmuch as it will 
find large numbers of them on the very spot and amid the scenes 
that we have herewith depicted, while others just about to make 
the journey thither, will read and examine these pages with more 
than ordinary interest; and when they shall reach the scene, and 
the thunder of the cataract sounds in their ears, they will remem- 
ber our Pictorial, and compare the reality with the counterfeit 
presentment as given in our pages. Well, we know of no more 
delightful pilgrimage than the one thither, or one which seems to 

resent more of real attracrion and unequalled interest than 

iagara. No American, who can afford to travel at all, should 
fail to look upon this wonder of nature’s handiwork. It is almost 
the ‘first resort of the foreign traveller, who is then prepared to 
visit the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, only second in grandeur 
to Niagara. The readers of the Pictorial will remember the series 
of illustrations of the cave which we have already given. 


disperse in floating clouds. Sometimes 
they swell above the Falls like a-sombre 
canopy hanging from the arch of the firm- 
ament ; at another time, they poise light! 

over the rays of the sun, from whic 

they borrow a golden lustre. Some- 
times the evening twilight envelops the 
atmosphere of the cataracts in a dust of 
flame nowhere else in nature to be found ; 
and some hours later, in the midst of 
phantoms of mists, the lunar bow rises 
from the waves in the splendor of the 
night, and binds with its enamelled scarf 
the light-house, at the foot of which each 
broken wave flings, as it passes by, a @a- 
diant bouquet of diamonds. What hours 
may be sed here and what dreams 
they inspire! For every soul in which 
the divine spark is kindled, these hours of 
interest are without truce, and these 
dreams without end. In vain, after days 
of contemplation and evenings of enthusi- 
asm, you turn away and slowly seek your 
lodging. By day as by night, in vigil as 
in sleep, you belong to Niagara, and Niag- 
ara alone. Its giant phantom rises inces- 
santly before your eyes ; its solemn voice 
speaks ever in your ears. In proportion 
as all the sounds of humanity are hushed 
around you, the ceaseless and lofty hymn 
of the cataracts seizes upon silence. 
Sometimes it mutters like a hundred dis- 
tant thunders, in one single note, vast as 
heaven; sometimes it chants, and modu- 
lates rial harmonies, sweet as the plaints 
of the mildest summer wind. It speaks 
to your awakened soul; it cradles your 
sleep in dreams. Everywhere at a dis- 
tance the earth vibrates and answers by 
its throes to the disturbance of the at- 
mosphere. The bed on which you lie 
quivers, the woodwork creaks, the glass 
jars in the sashes; and when, awakened 
with a start by some dream of tempest, 
you spring up to see from what quarter 
the bolt is t to fall, the stars are 
shining sweetly in the sky, and the flame 
of your night-lamp flickers in the midst of 
the sonorous. waves which the echo of 
these strange sounds is bringing to your 
ear. Human activity, insatiable in its 
conquests,has begirt Niagara with a circle 
of railroads and steamboats; it has im- 
posed upon it the yoke of its bridges, the 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
I°VE BEEN TO THE WOODS. 


BY J. C. BAKER. 


play ; 
Where the bee ’s on the wing, and the last day of spring 
Is chased by summer eway ; 
Where the blackberry vine, like the ivy, twines 
Round the fence, and is everywhere seen ; 
With its blocsoms so white, gleaming in the sunlight, 
Like snowflakes mingling with green. 


I ‘ve leaped o'er the stream, and sat down to dream, 
‘Neath the boughs of the trees ; 

And I’ve thrown off my hat, while enraptured I sat 
To catch every breath of the breeze ; 

And I gazed on the sky stretching clearly on high, 
While the feathery clouds I counted ; 

In the broad light of day watched the wild squirrel play, 
As the trunk of the oak tree he mounted. 


How little I thought, when these flowers I brought, 
And cherished them fondly with care, 
That the white bud would roam from its dark forest home, 
To nestle in fair Ginnie’s hair ; 
That Maria would greet the heliotrope sweet, 
With « flash which her bright eyes fired. 
And Id give Emma, too, with her heart so true, 
The blossoms she most admired. 


O, I’ve been to the woods, the beautiful woods, 
Where I fain would wander again ; 

For Id rather be there in the pure sweet air, 
Than roam through these dwellings of men. 

There nature displays to our wondering gaze, 
Her charms ’neath a garland of flowers ; 

And the bird folds his wings, and sweetly sings 
A love chant in the shadowy bowers. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


ANNIE SELWYN: 


—or— 


THE LOST RING. 
BY HARRIET N. HATHAWAY. 


Bricut ty stole the summer sunshine through 
the small windows that lighted the little apart- 
ment occupied by the widow Selwyn and her 
three children ; but its rays did not fall upon a 
soft rich carpet, but upon a hard unpainted floor ; 
yet they did not shine a whit the less cheerily, 
for all that. The room was plainly furnished, 
still taste was discernible in its every arrange- 
ment. In one corner stood the neatly made bed, 
covered with its snow-white drapery ; and under 
the small glass was an oaken table, polished so 
brightly that you could almost see the reflection 
of your face upon its smooth surface, and on it 
lay quite a number of prettily though not expen- 
sively bound books ; while here and there might 
be seen a few articles of nice fancy work—such 
as tufted mats, clove, and card baskets, small 
shell pyramids; and over the mantel stood a 
porcelain vase of prettily arranged flowers. Two 
beautiful birds, which occupied a cage that hung 
before one of the windows, filled the whole apart- 
ment with their melodious warble, occasionally 
pausing as they flitted from side to side of their 
gilded prison-house, to peck and twirl the wires 
that impeded their flight, as though they would 
fain break from their durance and bathe their 
wings in their native element. 

In a large easy chair sat a woman, who, 
though sadly wasted by disease, still bore traces 
of more than ordinary beauty; while at a win- 
dow, seated on a low stool, was a beautiful girl, 
apparently of some eighteen summers, plying 
her needle. Swiftly flew her small white fingers, 
as she wrought the many richly-colored flosses 
into the costly fabric before her, and bright buds 
and green leaves seemed to spring up at her 
touch, as though by enchantment. Occasionally 
a smile would dimple her fair face as she paused 
for a moment to admire the effect of the last 
touch, and then again she would bend to her 
task, if possible with greater alacrity than before. 

“ Avnie, dear,” said Mrs. Selwyn, who had 
been for some moments drowsing, but had now 
awakened, “sewing yet? I should think you 
would be weary; I fear you will make yourself 
sick, and then I don’t know what would become 
of us. Your face is flushed, and your eyes look 
heavy; besides, you have eaten nothing since 
the morning, for there stands your dinner un- 
tasted upon the dresser. Do, child, lay by your 
work at once. It really troubles me to see you 
confine yourself so closely.” 

“ Not quite yet, mother dear,” replied Annie ; 
“just let me finish this one bud, and then the 
work is done, and I’m so glad, for I can take it 
to Mrs: Benson to-night, and it will be quite an 

* agreeable surprise to her; for though she want- 


ed it very much, she did not think it possible for 
me to complete it in so short a time.” 

The candle was lighted, and around the small 
table were seated Mrs. Selwyn and her two 
younger children—Letta, a dark-eyed girl of 
thirteen, and Charlie, a pale-faced boy of eleven. 

“Past eight o’clock,” said Mrs. Selwyn, as 
she cast an anxious glance at the old fashioned 
time-piece that ticked upon the mantel, “and 
Annie not here yet. Ido not know where she 
can be so late. Do, Letta dear, run to the street 
door, and see if she is anywhere in sight.” 

Letta had just risen to go, when Annie enter- 
ed, her face all radiant with smiles ; and without 
pausing to lay aside her hat and shawl, she said, 
as she seated ‘herself: 

“©, mother, you can’t think how delighted 
Mrs. Benson was with my work! and she says 
she will give me. sewing at her house for three 
long weeks, and only think what a help it would 
be to us. You should have that nice new wrap- 
per which you have so long needed, and Letta 
should have a pair of shoes, and then the poor 
child would not have to be laughed at for wear- 
ing ragged ones, and Charlie should have that 
nice little cap with bright buttons, which he has 
so long wanted.” 

“And what would you have, Annie ?”’ said 
Mrs. Selwyn, as she gazed with all a mother’s 
pride upon the radiant face of the fair speaker. 

“QO, nothing, mother, just now, for I’m not in 
want of anything.” 

“I'd rather go without the cap, Annie,” said 
Charlie, as he raised his pale face from his geog- 
raphy, “than to have you go away.” 

“ And I’ll go without the shoes,” chimed in 
Letta, “and I’ll not care any more if the girls do 
laugh at me, if you'll stay at home, Annie, for 
we shall all be so dreadful lonesome.” 

“Take good care of mother, Letta,” said An- 
nie, as she lingered at the door, as she was about 
to leave for Mrs. Benson’s, “ and be sure to show 
Charlie about his lessons, and do not let him go 
late to school ; remember the birds, and don’t let 
them go hungry, and look out puss does not get 
near enough to them to do them harm.” 

“© yes, Annie, I’ll do everything just as you 
always have done,” replied Letta, who felt high- 
ly pleased with the prospect of her newly ac- 
quired responsibilities, although she was unfeign- 
edly sorry to have Annie leave home. 

“Come home often, Annie,” said Mrs. Sel- 
wyn, “for we shall be lonely—very lonely with- 
out you.” 

“ Yes, mother, I will, two or three times in 
the week, perhaps, and then I shall be with you 
all day Sunday.” 

It was with a light heart that Annie, after 
having placed her band-box in the pleasant 
chamber allotted to her, seated herself at her 
sewing, and the thought of the comforts her ex- 
ertions, would bring to the loved ones at home, 
lent speed to her fingers, and busily indeed did 
she ply her needle. 

“ What beautiful girl is that, sis, who sits sew- 
ing in the sitting-room ?” said Walter Harring- 
ton, to his sister, Mrs. Benson. 

“ Annie Selwyn,” was the reply ; “‘and she is 
as gentle and good as she is beautiful, and the 
most expert creature at her neéflle you ever saw. 
If I could but secure her services, I should think 
myself very fortunate, and if she will consent to 
stay with me, I shall dismiss Eveline.” 

Eveline, who was in the next room, heard 
these remarks unknown, and a malignant expres- 
sion passed over her face as she murmured to 
herself: “‘ We'll see if I’m to be turned off for 
that pert little hussy! I’m as good as she is, and 
as sure as my name is Eveline Morse, I'll put a 
stop to this.” 

Annie knew nothing as yet of Mrs. Benson’s 
intentions, still she felt there was something for- 
bidding in Eveline’s manner towards her, but 
what it was she could not tell. 

Mrs. Benson stood before a table, carefully lift- 
ing each article from its place, while each mo- 
ment the evident expression of concern upon her 
face deepened ; and not finding the object she was 
in search of there, she commenced looking care- 
fully about the carpet, moving divans, chairs, 
ottomans, but all to no purpose. At this mo- 
ment she heard Eveline’s well-known step in the 
hall, and she exclaimed : 

“ Eveline M8veline, come here, child! can you 
tell me anything of my diamond ring? I’m 

quite sure that I took it off last night after my 
return from the opera, and placed it in the small 
box upon the table, and now it is nowhere to be 
found; do you not remember of seeing me do 
so 


“O.ves, madam, perfectly well; for I noticed 
particularly the brilliant rays reflected from it 
upon the table-cover as the light struck upon it.” 

“ Well, you have been in the room the most 
of the morning ; has any one else been in?” 

“No, I believe not; but yes, now I remember 
that just as I came in, I met Annie Selwyn going 
out, and she said as I passed that she came down 
to look for a pattern that she lost, and asked me 
if I had seen it anywhere, and then she hurried 
up stairs, and the last I saw of her she was in 
her room sewing. But, of course, you cannot 
suspect her, for I do not think she would do such 
a thing, if it was to save her from starving.” 


” Waiter, ”* said Mrs. Benson, to her brother, 
who hadgust called in, “I have something of 
importance I would like to say to you, and I 
want it for the present to be strictly confidential. 
I have lost my diamond ring im a mysterious 
manner. I left it upon the table last night when 
I retired, and this morning it is missing, and I 
am quite sure that no one has been in the room 
but Eveline and Annie Selwyn; and I cannot 
with any reason suspect Eveline, for though she 
has her faults, I have proved her to be strictly 
honest, and would not hesitate at this moment to 
trust her with anything in the house ; and, there- 
fore, 1am forced to think that Annie Selwyn 
knows more about this affair than she would 
care to tell. It seems hard that my kindness to 
her should be thus repaid, and when I look into 
her sweet gentle face I can scarce credit my own 
suspicions ; and yet it must be so. Ihave not 
mentioned a word of this as yet to Mr. Benson, 
for I scarcely dare to, he is so hasty. Now, 
Walter, I want your candid advice.” 

“TI must say, Ellen, that it appears highly 
mysterious, but don’t be hasty in passing judg- 
ment; remember the future happiness of this 
young girl is pending upon it, and I am loath to 
think that such a beautiful and innocent exterior 
can hide so base a heart, and, in fact, I will not 
believe this until there is proof, positive, against 
her.” 


“T feel all this, Walter, as sensibly as you do, » 


but what can I do? If it were right for me to 
do so, I would let it all rest here; but the ring 
Charles presented me on our wedding night, and 
he would think 1 was strangely indifferent to 
take no measures to regain it.” 

“ True, Ellen, and now I think of it, would it 
not be best to call the girls at once, and inquire into 
the matter? I will step into the back parlor and 
remain a silent listener to what passes between 
you.” 

Annie and Eveline, in obedience to Mrs. Ben- 
son’s summons, soon entered the room, and Mrs. 
Benson, in @ voice trembling with emotion, 
said : 

“Girls, Iam about to speak with you on a 
subject that is highly painful to me, and I regret 
the urgent necessity that forces me to this step ; 
still, duty to myself, as well as to you, compels 
me to do this.” 

“Mrs. Benson,” said Eveline, after she had 
concluded her story, “‘ I cannot wonder that the 
disappearance of your ring seems mysterious to 
you ; but, rather than to be in the least implicat- 
ed in so disgraceful an affair, I will allow you to 
search every article that belongs to me, and pre- 
sume Miss Selwyn will consent to do the same 
rather than to have this dark suspicion resting 
upon us.” 

Annie had stood silent and almost motionless, 
with her face blanched to an ashy paleness ; but 
now that she was called upon to speak, she said 
in a strangely cold, calm voice : 

“ Certainly, Mrs. Benson, if it be your wish ; 
you are at perfect liberty to look over the few 
articles contained in my box ;” and rising, she 
led the way to her chamber, scarce conscious of 
what she was doing. Mrs. Benson and Eveline 
followed, Mrs. Benson half wishing that she had 
remained silent; but she strove to nerve herself 
for the unpleasant task with the thonght that 
duty demanded it, at however great a sacrifice of 

The last article but one had been taken from 
Annie’s band-box, and Mrs. Benson breathed 
more freely, for she was about convinced of her 
innocence ; but as she lifted the remaining one, 
from its folds fell a small silk purse, and unclasp- 
ing it with trembling hand, she drew from it a 
small package, and tearing from it the wrapper, 
before her sparkled her own diamond ring. 

Annie uttered one wild shriek, as her eye 
rested upon it, and she would have fallen to the 
floor had it not been for the timely assistance of 
Eveline. It was some time before the unhappy 
girl was restored to consciousness ; and when 


she revived, the first words that escaped her lips 
—all pale and quivering with the intensity of her 
anguish—were : 


“O my poor, poor mother! how will she bear 
this? I fear it will kill her; but God knows my 
innocence, and this thought shall console me.” 

“ Poor canting hypocrite !” muttered Eveline, 
while a malignant smile lighted her large dark 
eyes, “ her piety has come too late to save her.” 

We will not stay to relate the conversation 
that passed between Mrs. Benson and Annie ; 
but simply say that ere the afternoon had closed, 
Annie had received her dues, and with a trem- 
bling step, and a well nigh breaking heart, was 
threading her way through the crowded streets 
to her mother’s humble dwelling. 

“Why, Annie, child, what has brought you 
home to-night ?” exclaimed Mrs. Selwyn, as she 
entered their small apartment; “we were not 
looking for you. But how pale you look, and 
I’m quite sure you have been weeping. Do tell 
me, dear, what is it troubles you 

“O, mother, mother!” cried Annie, as she 
threw her arms around her neck, and nestled her 
throbbing head upon her besom, “I must tell 
you all, or my heart will surely break. Only to 
think of it, I haye brought min and disgrace 
upon you—upon us all! Mrs. Benson has lost 
a diamond ring, and she found it in my purse ; 
how it come there I eannot tell; but though 
there is no possible way for me to prove my in- 
pocence, yet there is One whoknows it. O,how 
pngrateful she thinks me, thus to repay her many 
kindnesses! qnd how she wept when she pressed 
my hand, just before I left! and her voice quiv- 
ered as she said: ‘Annie, I pity you from my 
heart, Ido.’ Don’t blame her, mother, she can- 
not help thinking me guilty; and yet, I would 
far rather have died. I wish I could die now, 
mother, O, I really do!” 

When Annie had coneluded her mournful re- 
cital, the mother and daughter blent their tears 
in silence ; for O it is such a luxury to weep! 
such a relief to the aching, overcharged heart! 
At length Mrs. Selwyn said : 

* Annie, my child, this is to us a dark, inscru- 
table providence ; but there may yet be light be- 
hind the cloud. Let us not lose our confidence 
in God, for has he not promised never to forsake 
those who trust in him? In this trying hour, 
human consolation avail us nothing. Let 
us, my child, seek strength and comfort from 
above.” 

The sable curtain of night had fallen around 
the earth, and the busy*hum of the passers-by had 
ceased. Hushed were the strains of mirth, and 
sounds of revelry; but in that lonely apartment 
of woe and sorrow, might have been seen, at that 
late hour, that heart-stricken mother and daugh- 
ter low upon their bendedknees, communing with 
that Being who never slumbers nor sleeps. 
Could Annie’s accusers but have seen that 
mother, and viewed the holy light that irradiated 
her face, as she prayed for those who had brought 
this great and terrible trouble upon them ; could 
they have looked upon the beautiful ‘ madonna” 
like expression of the upturned face of the fair 
young creature by her side, and have heard the 
fervent responses that fell from her quivering 
lips, they would have felt that she was all too 
pure to be guilty of so dark a crime. 

The evening after the departure of Annie 
from Mrs. Benson’s, that lady and her husband 
were seated in their luxuriously furnished apart- 
ment. At length the gentleman raised his eye 
from the paper that he had been perusing, and 
gazing silently and intently upon the face of his 
young wife for a moment, said : 

“Ellen, you look very.sad; what troubles 
‘ou ?” 

“ Not sadder than I feel, Charles,” was the re- 
joinder. “I am thinking about poor Annie Scl- 
wyn; Theve striven all the ‘to banish 
her from my thoughts, but her ‘pale sad face is 
constantly before me.” 

“O, Ellen, you are quite too sensitive. For 
my own part, instead of reproaching yourself, I 
think yon may take considerable credit for let-— 
ting her off so easily. If I’d had my say about 
the affair, she should have been madé @ public 
example, and I’m not sure but in the end it 
would been better for her. She reminds 
me of the story of the viper that turned and 
stung the hand of the one who had kindly nour- 
ished it. Now, pray do cheer up, Ellen dear, 
and think no more about the girl, for she is un- 
worthy of your thoughts.”’ 

« Well, God grant that her innocencdbay yet 
be proved,” said Mrs. Bensgn, as she sighed 
heavily, and then relapsed into her former mus- 
ng mood. 


| 
| 
— 
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Weeks came and went, but they brought no 
token for good to the stricken heart of Annie 
Selwyn ; but each day the shadow rested darker 
around her path. 

“ Mr. Harrington,” said a little boy, who had 
long resided in the family of Mr. Benson, ad- 
dressing Mrs. Benson’s brother, Walter, “ I have 
something I want to tell you, and so I followed 
you into the garden. I have thought I would 
tell you a good many times, but have not dared 
to; but last week when Mrs. Benson sent me to 
carry some patterns to Annie Selwyn—you know 
her, Mr. Harrington, the girl who sewed at the 
house—she came to the door when I knocked, 
and O, how she looked, so white and thin! and 
when she spoke to me, her voice was so low and 
sad that it made the tears. come into my eyes, 
and I had to hurry away without speaking, for 
my throat swelled and swelled, so that I could 
not say a word, and when I got away where 
there couldn’t anybody see me, O, how I cried! 
and then my throat didn’t ache so any more, 
and that day I made up my mind that I would 
tell you all, the first chance I could get.” 

“ Well, my boy, go on,” said Walter, as he 
laid his hand caressingly upon his head, and 
smoothed his damp, dark locks. ‘Come into 
the summer-house, and then we shall be out of 
sight; and don’t be afraid to tell me all.” 

“ Well, then,” said the boy; you know while 
Annie Selwyn was here, Mrs. Benson lost her 
diamond ring, and it was found in her purse, 
and so all the folks believed she stole it! Well, 
that morning—are you quite sure there’s no one 
to hear me, Mr. Harrington ‘—as I passed her 
room door, which stood open, I saw Miss Eye- 
line bending over her band-box, and when™™#he 
found that I saw her, her face at first was mighty 
pale, and then red, and as she came towards me, 
a small green purse dropped from her hand, and 
a ring rolled out of it upon the floor. She picked 
it up quick, and then said : 

“*« Henry, if you wont tell what you have seen, 
I'll give you this silver half dollar; come, pro- 
mise me now, that’s a good boy.’ 

“*T don’t want the money,’ said I, ‘and I 
guess I sha’n’t promise ;’ for I never did much 
like Eveline, she was so spiteful. 

“* Well, do as you please, Master Henry,’ 
said she, looking at me so ugly with her great 
black staring eyes that if*quite frightened me; 
“but if you dare to tell, I’ll be the means of your 
leaving this house, and that aint all.’ 

“This made me afraid not to promise, and so 
I did; and when I heard the servants say that 
Annie Selwyn had stolen the ring, I thought if 
I was only to tell what I knew, it might help to 
prove that she did not steal it, and I knew I 
ought to, but somehow I could not find courage ; 
but the other day when I saw her looking so al- 
tered, it made me think all about how kind she 
was to me, just as gentle as if she had been my 
sister, and I made up my mind to tell everything 
I knew about the ring, in spite of Miss Eveline.” 

“T am sorry that you did not come to this de- 
termination before. But you may go now, and 
mind that you do not breathe a word of this to 
any one, until called upon, and then do not be 
afraid, but relate the story you have told me, 
and I assure you no harm shall come to you, my 
boy.” 

“O, Walter, Walter!” cried Mrs. Benson, 
when he had related to her the conversation that 
had passed between himself and Henry, “only 
to think what that poor girl has suffered! I will 
call Eveline at once, and make her confess all. 
Heaven be praised, it is not too late to make res- 
titution, in part, to poor Annie Selwyn!” 

Consternation wis written upon Eveline’s 
every feature, as Henry proceeded, at the request 
of Mrs, Benson; to.welate the. facts in regard to 
the ring; and the girl seeing no chance for es- 
cape, at once owned her guilt, and the motives 
that induced her to commit the heartless deed. 

The lamp .barned dimly in the apartment of 
_ widow Selwyn, and its flickering rays fell upon 

the pale face of the mother, who was hanging 
_ over the bed on which Annie was lying, tossing 
from side to side, and occasionally moaning 
piteously 


“ Mother,” she at length said, “what is to be- 
come of us? I heard you tell Letta you was 
burning your only candle, and that your last 
stick of wood was upon the fire. Besides, you 
had but a fourpenny loaf of bread in the house.” 

“ This is all true, Annie; but I comfort my- 
self with the thought that our Heavenly Father 
‘suffereth not even a sparrow to fall to the 
ground without his notice ;’ and does he not still 
‘temper the wind to the shorn lamb?’ I verily 


believe this, and I will trust him though he hides 
his face from me.” . 

“ Your words sound very sweet and cheering 
to me, mother,” replied Annie, as she turned 
upon her pillow and closed her eyes, and in a 
few moments was in a gentle slumber. 

A gentle tap at the door soon called Mrs. Sel- 
wyn from her post, and hastening to open it, be- 
fore her stood Mrs. Benson and Walter Har- 


rington. 

“Is Annie Selwyn within?” was the inquiry 
that greeted her. 

“‘ She is,” was the response of Mrs. Selwyn, 
as she pointed towards the bed. Mrs. Benson’s 
heart was full. As she bent over the emaciated 
form of Annie, and stood gazing silently upon 
the pale face before her, she suddenly unciosed 
her eyes, and looking steadily at Mrs. Benson 
for a moment, she extended her hand, and a 
sweet smile played over her countenance as she 
exclaimed : 

“Tt is indeed Mrs. Benson! O this is very, 
very kind of you!” 

For some moments Mrs. Benson’s tears fell 
thick and fast upon the little thin and almost 
transparent hand, resting so confidingly in her 
own, and at length she said : 

“ Annie, will you, can you forgive me all the 
bitter injustice I have unintentionally done you ? 
Many and many a sleepless night have I spent 
since the unhappy affair in regard to my diamond 
ring, thinking of you; and if ever I raised a 
grateful prayer to God, it was that hour that 
brought proof of your perfect innocence.” 

Readily did Annie extend forgiveness to Mrs. 
Benson; and as Walter Harrington sat a silent 
and unseen listener to the words that fell from 
Annie Selwyn’s lips, he brushed the tears from 
his eyes ever and anon, for he had never wit- 
nessed so holy and touching a display of Chris- 
tian humility and forbearance. 

The widow’s prayer that night was as a song 
of praise; and words would be inadequate to 
describe the secret happiness that was nestling 
in the silent depths of Annie Selwyn’s heart. 

Firm and unchanging was the friendship that 
Mrs. Benson now felt for the sewing girl, hum- 
ble and unpretending as she was; and it was 
among the happiest moments of her life when 
Walter Harrington claimed her as his wife, and 
took her to his own beautiful héme—the home 
that was now to afford a refuge for Mrs. Selwyn, 
Letta and Charlie ; and whenever Annie reverted 
to the disappearance of the diamond ring, and 
the train of circumstances connected with it, she 
would recall her mother’s words: “ Annie, my 
child, trust in God; there may yet be light be- 
hind the cloud.” 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
SONNET. 


BY KENNETH SINCLAIR. 


A pledge of love and faith, my precious ring, 
I wear thee, gift of one who loves me well ; 
Thy beauty, thy worth, my song cannot tell, 

For though thou art a tiny little thing, 

Affection doth a halo round thee fling. 

Thy circlet hath for me a magic spell, 

Still closely to my finger shalt thou cling, 
While thought and memory in my bosom dwell ; 

As oft thy golden band arrests mine eye, 

My heart turns back unto the long past day 
When first fond love sprang up, 0 ne’er to die! 
For her, my youthful friend, so far away, 

Who counts the tedious hours flitting by, 

Ere we may meet, to part no more for aye. 


POETS IN A PUZZLE. 

I led the horse to the stable, when a fresh per- 
lexity arose. I removed the harness without 
i ty; but, after many strenuous attempts, I 

could not remove the collar. In despair, I called 
for assistance, when aid soon drew near. Mr. 
Wordsworth brought his ingenuity into exercise ; 
but, after several unsuccessful rts, he relin- 

i the achievement, as a thing altogether 

im i . Mr. Coleridge now tried his 
hand, but showed no more grooming skill than 
his predecessors; for after twisting the poor 


the 


she, “ you don’t go about the work in the right 

way. You should do like this;” when, turnin 

the collar completely upside down, she sli 

it off in a moment, to our great humiliation and 

wonderment ; each satisfied afresh that there were 

heights of know in the world to which we 
not yet attained.— Cottle’s Life of I 


O ain, what hest thou done to this fair earth ' 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
BIRDS. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


Ay! I ever have loved those minstrels wild, 

And joyed in their music when I was a child; 

When the spring came forth with her early flowers, 
And the birds and the blossoms were on the bowers ; 
Through the woods and the meadows I wandered away, 
Where the tall trees were watching the streams at play ; 
Where the violet opened its sweet blue eye, 

Hid deep in the grass—it was so shy ! 


Where the primrose looked out from the mossy dell, 
On its beautiful neighbor, the sweet blue-bell ; 

The wild bee was out with its musical wing, 

And its troubadour-song to the lovely spring. 
Away, away, through the wildwood green, 

To the merry dance of the young May queen ; 
Wherever my footsteps can wander free, 

The birds sing my welcome from every tree. 


Their melody floats on the gentle air, 

O I fancy that spirits from heaven are there ; 
Singing on, singing on in innocent mirth, 
To lighten the sorrows and cares of earth. 
Beautiful creatures of gladness and light, 
With your wings of a hundred colors bright ; 
Wherever I wander, wherever I dwell, 

Ye are there with your happy songs as well. 


~ Ye build on the tree-top and lowly land, 

On the cottage eve and the mansion grand ; 

By the stream and the ocean I hear your lays, 
In the atilly setting of summer days. 

In the solemn homes of the voiceless dead, 
Your notes are warbled—your wings outspread ; 
¥e flit around o’er the pale, cold stone, 

Where the dead are sleeping still and lone. 


Yes, I have loved you from boyhood’s hour, 
And dear to me yet is the bird and the flower ; 
The proud-crested eagle, the lord of the air, 
Sits throned like a king on the granite bare ; 
He flaps his wings, and with thrilling cry 

He mounts where the sun is blazing high ; 

On tireless pinions, proudly and grand, 

Bold emblem, he, of our native land. 


I love to see his piercing eye, 

And list to his fierce and startling cry ; 
Birds! ye are beautiful all! see the dove, 
O how soft her eyes, like a maiden’s love! 
And even on ocean’s flashing foam, 

Where the gull and the petrel find a home ; 
I joy to watch them wheel and fly 

Over the bursting billows high. 


But there ’s a fairy-like creature bright, 
Who charms me oft with its glorious sight ; 
Its wings are dyed in the hues of heaven, 
It seems a gift by spirits given. 

In summer’s long day, the music is heard 
Of the bright and beautiful humming-bird ; 
Birds of the forest! ye are happy and free, 
Sporting and singing from tree to tree! 


Your light hearts know not sorrow or care, 
Happy ones of the pathless air ; 

But winter will come, and you will depart 
Like the cherished joys of the human heart. 
Ye will fly to a distant region fair, 

And sing your welcome wood-notes there ; 
0, when the winter of death shall come, 
And my heart shall rest in the silent tomb. 


Birds of the woodlands! ye fairy-like things, 

Over my grave spread your beautiful wings ; 

When the wild flowers peep from my couch of sleep, 
Your vigils round my slambers keep ; 

And soar and sing in the blessed sun, 

Rejoice that my pilgrimage is done ; 

Bid me “ rest in peace” on the flowery sod, 

Then warble an anthem to nature’s God! 


» 


THE LAUGHING JACKASS. 

He commences, then, by a low cackling sound, 
— growing louder, like that of a hen in a 
uss. Then, suddenly changing his note, he so 
closely imitates Punch’s penny trumpet that you 
would almost swear it was indeed the jolly “ roo- 
to-too ” of that public favorite you heard. Next 
comes the prolonged bray of an ass, done to the 
life; followed by an articulate exclamation, ap- 
ntly addressed to the listener, sounding very 

ike “QO what a Guy!” And the whole winds 
up with a Sigpoconal chuckle, ending in an up- 
roarous burst of laughter which is joined. in by a 
dozen others hitherto sitting silent. It is im- 
ible to hear with a grave face the jocularities 

of this feathered jester In spite of all reason- 
ing I could never help feeling that it was myself 
he was quizzing !—Our Antipodes, by Col. Mundy. 


PUNISHMENT IN SUMATRA. 

The natives put the criminal into a hole, tie 
both his hands, and make him kneel down. The 
executioner then stabs him with a spear on the 
left shoulder, the criminal’s hands are loosened, 
and the executioner jumps upon him, D puso 
him into the hole and covers him over with earth 
instantaneously. If two people fight, and blood 
is drawn on the head, the party who has inflicted 
the wound pays eight dollars, a goat, one eabong 
of white cloth, a bundle of seree ; the goat is 
sacrificed, and the priests are assembled to pray. 
If the body is wounded, the fine is four dollars, 
a fowl, yellow seree. smaller 
offences, fogs with a rattan is usual 
ishment.—. 


For most men (till by losing rendered 


AVARICE OUTWITTED. 

The case of John Eyre, Esq., who, thou 
worth upwards of £30,000 was convicted at t 
Old Bailey, and sentenced to transportation, was 
rendered more memorable by the opportunity 
which it gave Junius to impeach the integrity of 
Lord Mansfield, who was supposed to have erred 
in admitting him to bail. An anecdote is related 
of Mr. Eyre, which shows in a striking manner 
the vp mrad of his heart, and may help to ac- 
count for the meanness of the crime of which he 
was convicted. An uncle of his, a man of very 
considerable property, made his will in favor of 
a clergyman, who was his intimate friend, and 
committed it, unknown to the rest of the family, 
to his custody. However, not long before his 
death, having altered his mind with regard to 
the disposal of his wealth, he made another will, 
in which he left the clergyman only £500, leay- 
ing the bulk of his large property to his nephew 
and heir-at-law, Mr. Eyre... Soon after the old 
death, Mr. Eyre, rummaging over 

is drawers, found this last will, and perceiving 
the legacy of £500 in it for the clergyman, with- 
out any hesitation or scruple of conscience, put 
it in the fire, and took ion of the whole 
effects, in consequence of his uncle’s being sup- 
posed to have died intestate. The clergyman 
coming to town soon after, and inquiring into 
the circumstances of his old friend’s death, asked 
him if he had made any will before he died ; on 
being answered by Mr. Eyre in the uaguthes, the 
clergyman very coolly put his hand in his pocket, 
and pulled out the former will, which had been 
committed to his care, in which Mr. Eyre had 
bequeathed him the whole of his fortune, 
amounting to several thousand pounds, except- 
ing a legacy of £500 to his nephew. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
TO A BRIDE. 


BY OWEN G. WARREN. 


Well, thou art lost—and now the world 
Assumes another form ; 

The sun that cheered my lonely way, 
Is veiled in cloud and storm. 

My path was bright, for on it beamed 
A ray supremely fair ; 

But darkness now is on that path, 
The darkness of despair. 


The world to me is now a blank, 
As when to it I came ; 

I pause, and doubt, if on its face 
I ought to write my name. 

All things seem new, and I must now 
Forget the painful past ; 

And now begin the new career, 
Where fate my lot has cast. 


1 know thou canst not soon forget 
The tie that bound our souls ; 

And it will stronger bind us yet, 
Though sundered as the poles. 

And though another press thee now, 
Thy thoughts will sometimes turn 

To him in whose unchanging heart 
More during feelings burn. 


A CHARACTER. 

“Old Bumblebee” was the of Mr. 
T., of Newburyport. He gained the title from 
the fact of his catching a bumblebee one day as 
he was shingling his barn, and in atiempting to 
destroy the insect with his hatchet, cut off the 
ends of his thumb and forefinger, letting the in- 
sect go unharmed. Other mishaps happened to 
the old codger, on the same barn. In one of his 
abstractions, he shingled over his spare hatchet ; 
and cutting a small aperture in the building to 
let a little daylight in, this man actually set in a 
wooden ¢, as being economical and not like- 
ly to be broken! Uncle T., in one of his obliv- 
ious freaks, nailed his left arm so firmly betwixt 
two boards of a fence he was putting up, that he 
had to call for help to get extricated from his 
self-imprisonment. He once put a button on the 
gate instead of the post. But the rarest freak of 
all was, when he ran through the streets with 
his hands about three feet asunder, held before 
him, begging the passers-by not to disturb him, 
as he had got the measure of a doorway with him ! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
YIELD NOT TO SADNESS. 


BY WILLIAM T. HILSEE. 


When care’s grim spectres round thy pathway flit, 
And hope obscures her soul-enlivening ray ; 
0 do not with dejected spirit sit, 
And breathe in plaints the lagging hours away. 
For all must through affliction’s ordeal paas, 
Must scale life’s barriers, though ctagged and high ; 
Must onward wend o’er highland and morass, 
Yet ye need not emit the hapless sigh. 


List! birds are warbling in yon sylvan gien, 
And gorgeous flowers are carpeting the earth ; 
Raise high hope’s standard, and thy heart shall then 
Participate in joyousness and mirth ; 
© be not sad, for nature all rejoices, 
And teeming plenty crowns the vale and lea ; 
Hark! hark! the groves d with t voices, 
0 how, O how can ye unhappy be! ‘ 


All our trials and sorrows have elements of 
good in them ; hopeful features which smile upon 
us in gentle reproof of our unbelief and discour- 
agement. Now and then, as the swift shuttle 
passes, we catch glimpses of bright threads weay- 
ing themselves into the dark web of our affliction. 
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horse’s neck almost to strangulation, and the 
a great danger of his eyes, he _ up the useless 
task, pronouncing that the horse’s head must 
have grown (gout or dropsy) since the collar was 
put on; for he said “it was a downright impos- 
sibility for such a huge os frontis to pass through 
so marrow a collar!” Just at this instant a ser- 
vant girl came near, and, understanding a 
cause of our consternation, “La, master,” sai | 
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UNITED STATES MINT, PHILADELPHIA. 

On this and the following page, we give some 
very fine scenes descriptive of the United States 
Mint at Philadelphia. They are given with 
great accuracy and beauty by our artist, Mr. 
Devereaux. Upon the last page are also two 
other engravings, by the same artist, represent- 
ing the Coin Press, and the beautiful steam en- 
gine mentioned below. The United States Mint 
was founded in 1790, and the business of coining 
commenced in 1793, in the building occupied at 
present by the Apprentices’ Library. It was re- 
moved in 1830 to the fine building it now occu- 
pies in Chestnut street above Olive street. The 
edifice is of white marble, and the north front 
opposite to Penn square is 123 feet long, with 
a portico 60 feet long, of six Tonic columns, 
and the south front on Chestnut street has a 
similar portico. Since the enormous influx of 
gold from California, the United States Mint has 
become an object of more than common attention 
and interest, and the place is usually filled with 
visitors, watching the various processes which 
the metal goes through before it comes out a 
finished coin. The ma- 
chinery and apparatus 
by which these are ac- 
complished are of the 
most complete and = 
fect character. he 
rooms in which the 
smelting, refinmg and 
alloying are done, are 
spacious apartments, in 
which a large number 
of workmen are em- 
ployed. Heaps of the 
rich ores are to be secn 
laying around, as they 
were extracted from the 
mines, or gathered in 
dust from the sands of 
the mountain streams 
of California. Bars of 
the pure metal, repre- 
senting many thousand 
dollars in valuc, are 
passing through hands 
which, like those of 
Midas, seem to turn 
what they touch into 
gold. ‘The heat of this 


is’ insufferable ; 
res glow with the in- 
tensity of those in a 
foundry ; the men are 
as smutched and dust- 
begrimmed as those in 
a smithery; there is a 
suffocating sensation of 
hot air, steam and per- 
spiration penetrati 
the atmosphere, whic 
is anything but pleasant 
to experience, when the 
thermometer is palpita- 
ting under a summer 
temperature. Crucibles 
are handled with iron 
tongs and cotton mit- 


EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE UNITED STATES MINT, PHILADELPHIA. 


tens, the metal is shaped into bars and then re- 
duced to the requisite fineness. All this takes 
place in one apartment. In another, there is a 
most beautiful steam-engine [see last page], 
which drives the rolling and stamping machinery. 
This engine is of one hundred horse power, and 
works the rolls, draw-benches, and cutting press- 
es. It is called a steeple-engine, and has two 
cylinders. It is worked by boilers forty feet in 
length, and forty inches in diameter, which also 
works a ten horse and five horse engine, in the 
separating and ceening apartments. This main 
engine is of the most elegant workmanship, pol- 
ished like a piece of cutlery, and works without 
the least perceptible jar. From this room the 
visitor walks into that where the rolling machines 
are at work, turning out the metal to the pro 

degree of thickness which each particular de- 
nomination of coin requires. The metal is cast 
into ingots 14 inches in length, and about 5-8ths 
in thickness ; they are then rolled to very near the 
proper thickness, when they are passed through 
the draw-benches to equalize them ; the strips 
are then cut at the presses; these presses cut out 


ADJUSTING ROOM OF THE UNITED STATES MINT, PHILADELPHIA. 


from two hundred to two hundred ahd sixty a 
minute. There are fourteen men employed in this 
room—two for each pair of rolls. The pieces cut 
then pass to the Adjusting Room. Here each piece 
is weighed separately and adjusted with a file. 
Light and imperfect pieces are re-melted. There 
are fifty-four females employed in this room. 
The pieces are then taken to the Milling and 
Coining Room. There are from two hundred 
to four hundred milled in a minute, according 
to their size. In another apartment the coins 
are cut with a punch the desired size and then 
stamped. The coins are placed by a person 
seated at the machine, in a perpendicular tube, 
down which they descend, one at a time, being 
seized as they drop, by a part of the machinery, 
which pushes the coin under the stamp, whence 
it falls under the machine into a glass-covered 
box. This part of the process used in former 
years to be performed by a press, which still re- 
mains in the building, worked by a lever and 
screw, requiring eight men to laboriously work 
at it; now the process requires scarcely any 
manual labor but handling the pieces of coin. 


. 
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The rapidity with which the pieces are executed 
is surprising—being at the rate of from seventy- 
five to two hundred per minute. Cents, dollars, 
eagles, double eagles are turned out with equal 
facility, the process being the same in all. Some 
idea of the extensiveness of these operations, and 
of the metalliferous fecundity of the gold pos- 
sessions of the United States, may be had, when 
it is stated that in one month, lately, nearly 
three millions of pieces, gold, silver and copper, 
were coined, and that nearly four millions in 
value are coined every. month. In addition to 
the other attractions of the Mint, there is a most 
extensive cabinet of coins, ancient and modern 
(Roman, Greek, Chinese, European), which is 
one of the greatest of curiosities, probably to be 
met with no where else in the coun The offi- 
cers of the Mint are polite and attentive to visit- 
ors, and endeavor to make their visit one of in- 
struction as well as amusement. It is under the 
very effective management of Mr. Dale, the 
director. We have more than ordinary satisfac- 
tion in presenting so very fine a series of engrav- 
ings as those we give of the U. 8S. Mint in the 
presentnumber. They 
are critically correct, | 
and our readers ma 
rely upon their truthful- 
ness, as our artist, Mr. 
Devereaux, passed no 
inconsiderable period of 
time in making the ne- 
cessary drawings for the 
series, within the walls 
of the Mint, assisted by 
the gentlemanly and ur- 
bane director and offi- 
cers of the institution. 
The subjectis a national 
one, and of interest to 
all, and is of a character 
such as we shall con- 
tint to give from time 
to time in the of 


the. Eigiprial. 
epicted by a series 
of good engravings, have 
additional interest and 
value from the thoro 
manner in which the 
artist is enabled to treat 
the subject.. Any of our 
readers who may now 
pen to visit Phila- 
delphia, will go to the 
Mint understandingly, 
and can there test the 
truthfulness of our illus- 
trations, and at the same 
time doubly enjoy the 
- subjects of investigation 
in this interesiing insti- 
tution,from having been 
hereby familiarized with 
the operations, the ma- 
chinery, and the ap 
ance of the internal eco- 
nomy of the Mint—one 
of the largest in the 


. 
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STORM AT SEA. 
The following very 

good description of a 

storm at sea, and esti- 

mate of the height of 
waves, is communicated 
to the Scientific Ameri- 
cari, by C. R. M. Wall: 

“Seeing an account a 

few days , in the 

Journal of 

about the height of 

waves, etc., it at once 
appeared to me the in- 
formation was not de- 
rived from the proper 
source to be published 
in this enlightened age, 
for no person of true 
science would assume 
to know and give the 
depth of waves alone, 
without giving the ter- 
rific action and appear- 
ance of theocean,when 
the tempestuous blasts nt 


\ 


and billows are at their 
heights, the latter being 
far the most magniticent 
and interesting. There 
is no class of seamen 
more exposed or expe- 
rienced than whalemen, 
in rough weather and 
stormy seas; other class- 
es seldom ‘lay to’ long 
enough to weather out 
a storm, which com- 
monly lasts three days,, 
in seas termed ‘ outside 
of land.’ The first day 
of the gale there is a 
short cutting sea, with 
numerous white caps 
seen in every direction, 
a spray now and then 
dashing violently over the bows, and appearing 
very much like a severe storm on e Erie. 
The taking in of light sails, lowering of yards, 
lashing and securing boats, bolting down the 
hatches, etc., are characteristics of the first day. 
Before dawn of the second day, the large sails 
are all furled, and the storm sails set, which con- 
sist of two or more small sails, one at each mast, 
close to the deck, which serve to keep the ship 
steady. The ship is now ‘laying to,’ the helm 
is lashed, and the watch on deck takes refuge on 
the weather quarter. The seas now‘assume every 
variety of shape, the entire surface being cov- 
ered with white foam, tossing, boiling and_hiss- 
ing, every sea threatening to overwhelm the ship, 
and frequently appearing on a level with the 
topmast head, and cannot be less than forty feet 
high. The best sea legs on board cannot now 
cross the deck without grasping and holding 
with the hands. The gale is now blowing so 
severely that an old sailor told me I could not 

upon the weather rigging without creeping 
Ceeween the flaws of wind; here was every 
chance for exerting strength with hands and feet. 
I tried, and found his statement correct. With- 
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out giving any account of the terrors or dangers 
of each night, or of wearing ship, I will go to the 
third day, the wind continuing from one point. 
The seas at this time are running parallel with 
each other, and are much heavier and broader 
than the day before, being perfectly smooth, of a 
deep blue color, and very uniform, many of 
them forming one vast billow, reaching from ho- 
rizon to horizon, and running at the rate of 
twenty miles per hour. About every eighth sea 
is much larger than the rest, and assumes a lofty 
and terrific appearance, and finally curls and 
breaks, actually overtaking the billow in advance, 
and using it as a ground floor to roll upon, leav- 
ing a white seroll of foam across the ocean 
as the eye can reach, and making a noise like 
the roaring of distant thunder. This sight has 
never yet been pictured by the hand of an artist ; 
a skiff may now ride in perfect safety on the in- 
termediate seas, but the staunchest ship ever 
made cannot get a blow from one of these break- 
ers, without getting more or less injured. 
During a voyage of twenty-three months in 
the ship Candace, of New London, we were in 
several of these storms, and only on one occasion 
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one of these seas broke square on us. We were 
rising out of the trough of the sea, when the 
breakers, as it were, dropped down on us; the 
third mate gave the alarm—the top ridge was 
seen curling down, midway between the fore and 
fore-topmast yards, a distance of twenty-five feet 
from the deck. The sea, pressing downwards, 
washed the men in a wedging form, some under 
coils of rigging, others between the pumps and 
behind the spars, and some with difficulty with- 
drew themselves from the crevices they had been 
forced into. The sea broke the starboard bul- 
warks fore and aft, breaking fifteen white oak 
stanchions, ten inches square, short off, parting 
the iron of the main chains, sweeping two valu- 
able whale boats, davits, lashings and all, by the 
board, and leaving us a wreck for several days. 
Counting the body of the ship ten feet out of 
water, and that it had risen five feet from the 
bottom of the trough, it would leave a sea of 
forty feet. During the same voyage in the In- 
dian Ocean, we saw a large class merchantman 
to the leeward of us; it was not then blowing 
strong, but a heavy sea was running; our cap- 
tain p Soon to run down and speak her; she was 


sailing on the wind and 
starboard tack; when 
getting on a line with 
her course we luffed on 
the larboard tack, which 
left her on our starboard 
|! one point, and about 
I! six hundred yards dis- 
tant. Both ships were 
now nearing each other, 
and both settled down 
in the trough of the sea 
simultaneously; the 
merchantman, evident- 
ly alarmed at our near 
approach, ran off two 
points; this caused her 
to follow nearly in a line 
of the trough of the sea, 
and her entire masts 
were completely out of 
sight at least twenty 
seconds. Both ships 
came up side by side 
one sea distant, and 
spoke each other. The 
||| merchantman was full 
* rigged, having royal 
masts and sails set; her 
mast, from the top of the 
main royal, was judged 
by the officers and crew 
to be ninety feet to the 
main deck; her body 
out of water ten feet, 
her masts inclined 45 
degrees, would leave a 
sea of fifty feet. This 
caused much wonder, 
even to the old sailors, 
it being a sight seldom 
| Hj seen, and was witnessed 
: by the whole crew of 
thirty-four men, at the 
dog watch,at six o’clock 
: in the afternoon. This 
sight cannot be witnessed only on like occasions, 
which of course are very rare ; but still will prove 
that the height of waves is sometimes as great as 
has been represented by those who have been 
placed in scenes of extraordinary tempest.” 


| 


[See p. 40 for description.) 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA, 

An English soldier writes from South Africa : 
“ We have fought twenty-three days out of thir- 
ty-seven, and rested the remainder. The ground 
the enemy occupies consists of twenty square 
miles, very large rocks and ravines, and heavy 
bush. We are almost naked, by our clothes be- 
ing torn off our backs in scouring through the 
bush. We have to mend them with pieces of 
sheepskin with the wool on them, or from our 
comrades’ clothes who are killed inthe bush. If 
you were to see us you would not know what 
we were—red jackets mended with black cloth, 
and patches of all descriptions, and our faces 
black with the hot-burning sun; but thanks to a 
kind Providence, we have plenty to eat. My 
comrade was wounded the last day we were fight- 
ing. He was shot through both legs above the 
knees, but he is doing well.” English paper. 
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{Written for Gleason's Pictorial.} 
TO ANNA. 


BY ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 


T°ll sing thee a song, sweet Anna, 
Now the stars are shining bright, 
And the moon goes smiling by me, 
With a deliquescent light ; 
And the fairies on the hill-side, 
And the brownies in the dell, 
Are tripping along to the music 
Of the valley-lily bell— 
Now the sunny day has rested 
Her head on the night’s soft breast, 
And the angels are climbing the cloud-stairs, 
That hang in the misty west ; 
And the silver threads of the moonlight, 
Like an infant’s tresses, sweep 
All over the glade’s green bosom, 
And over the dingle deep. 


I°ll sing thee a song, my Anna, 
Of the days all golden and fair, 

When my childish hands were wreathing 
Fresh buds in thy curling hair. 

I°ll whisper thee old-time warblings, 
That our young lips used to praise, 

Till thy very heart goes thrilling 
With the love of old-time days ; 

And thy voice shall murmur blessing, 
In words that are dear to me, 

With the light in thy dark eyes gleaming, 
All sunny and fair to see, 

And I°ll pray that the angels love thee, 
And keep thee, my darling fair, 

Till the light of the heavenly sunshine 
Shall gleam in thy soft, brown hair. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE HAUNTED MAN. 
A SINGULAR STORY. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


In the spring of 1842, I chanced to be in Mes- 
sina, a seaport of Sicily; and while there I was 
invited to visit the extensive vintage of D——i 
& M——zo. Their location was in a pleasant 
valley some three miles back from the city, and 
beneath a portion of their grounds was extended 
& large wine vault, embracing an area of nearly 
two acres. After accompanying M——zo, the 
, junior parmer, through the long vine-arbors and 
orange groves, we descended to the vault, and 
after passing nearly half the length of one of the 
pipe tiers, we came to a desk where 4 man was 
writing. 

“ There is one of your own countrymen,” said 
M——~zo, “and he will accompany you through 
the vaults.” 

My conductor called to the man, who, quickly 
dropping his pen, stepped down from the stool 
and came forward. He was employed as a clerk 
in the exporting department, for the purpose of 
filling up bills, invoices, etc., for the American 
and English merchants. 

“ You will find him a strange sort of a man,” 
whispered M——zo, “‘ but he is, notwithstanding, 
a good fellow.” 

H , for so my companion had called him, 
was a tall, well made man, apparently on the 
better side of forty, and he had a pleasing, intel- 
ligent look. His hair, which was quite luxuri- 
ous, was almost white, and about his counte- 
nance there were evident marks of suffering. 
His eyes, when he first gazed upon me—which 
was with a furtive, trembling glance—had an in- 
expressible look of wildness in them, and a cold, 
fearful shudder seemed to run through his frame. 
Gradually he grew more composed, and as he 
showed me around among the pipe-flanked ave- 
nues, casting his huge lantern here and there to 
show me the ages of the various wines, he began 
to talk with considerable freedom, though he yet 
betrayed a strangeness of manner, a sort of flar- 
ing of voice and gesture, that could not fail of 
exciting my curiosity. A casual observer, who 
might have judged only from his appearance, 
would have thonght him slightly insane; and 

~even I felt a conviction that his mind was not 
exactly comme il faut, or at any rate, not quite 
comme je fus. 

“Do you reside in New York?” he asked, as 
we stopped for a moment at the extremity of 
vault: 

I told him that I did not belong there, though 
I had spent part of the winter and the spring of 
1841 and "42, in that city. 

“T have a wife in that State somewhere, and 
perhaps a child, but I have not heard from them 
for a long time.” 

I noticed that he wiped his eyes with the sleeve 
of his linen jacket as he spoke, aud he turned 
away, as though to hide an emotion that might 
be thought unmanly. 


“Does she not write to you?” I asked. 
“She knows not where I am.” 


“ Do you not write ?” 

“ Me?” he uttered, with a sudden start, a cold 
tremor shaking his frame the while, ‘‘ Ah, sir, I 
dare not trust my superscription, nor my auto- 
graph, in—” 

He hesitated—looked at me wildly for an in- 
stant, and then starting on, he began to enlarge 
on the different ages, qualities and vintages of 
the wine. Twice I tried to bring him back to 
the subject he had so abruptly left, but it was of 
no avail. At length we came around to the 
steps that led up to the surface of terra firma. 
The sun had already set, and the stars were be- 
ginning to sparkle in the blue arch above us. 
H—— remarked that he had no idea it was so 
late, and added, with the happiest smile I had yet 
seen him express, that he supposed it was be- 
cause he had had such pleasant company, at the 
same time assuring me that I was the only 
American with whom he had. held a social con- 
verse for over a year. As he was about to close 
the vault for the night, I proposed he should ac- 
company me to my cafe, take supper with me, 
and then walk with me about the city. It was 
some time before he would consent to this ar- 
rangement ; and while he was considering upon 
it, I could see that there was an internal struggle 
of no small moment. He appeared to me not 
unlike a man who is debating whether he shall 
attack a den of angry rattlesnakes. After a 
while, however, he consented to go, though 
there was a marked reluctance in his manner. 
He extinguished the light in his lantern, gazed 
up and down the long avenues to see that no 
spark of fire had accidentally been dropped, and 
then he followed me up the broad stone steps, 
and having secured the doors, he signified that 
he was at my service. The direct way to my 
cafe, which was on the broad quay, lay through 
the heart of the city ; but my companion insisted 
upon taking a more circuitous route, and as he 
led the way, he took me through the narrowest 
and darkest streets and passages he could find. 

“Mr. C——,” said he, as we were emerging 
from one of these dark passages, “there was an 
American merchantman arrived yesterday from 
New York, and. I know not who may have come 
in her. It is for this reason that I avoid the 
public places.” 

In an instant the idea flashed upon me that 
my companion was a convict, or, at least, a 
criminal, who had been guilty of some heinous 
crime in his native country, and was consequent- 
ly afraid of detection. The more I thought of 
it, the more I became convinced that such was 
the fact, and I could now account for his strange 
conduct in this fear, and in the gnawings of a 
guilt-burdened conscience. Yet, he was a wel- 
come companion for all that, and I felt sure that 
repentance had been full and ample. 


H—— gazed furtively about as we entered the 
cafe; and, at his request, I ordered supper in a 
private room. He laughed and chatted freely, 
and the more I saw of him the more I liked him. 
After we had finished our meal we started on 
the proposed walk. It was nearly eleven o’clock 
when we thought of returning, and as we were 
passing the small church of St. Joseph, I noticed 
that the doors were open, and that in the centre 
of the church there was a sable bier, around 
which were burning a number of wax tapers. I 
proposed that we should enter and look for a 
moment at the corpse. H—— made no objec- 
tions. In one of the confessionals near the door 
sat an old monk, and very naturally I asked of 
him who it was that rested upon the bier, know- 
ing that most of the interments from this church 
were in behalf of charity. 

The monk informed us that it was the body of 
a man who had come on shore from the Ameri- 
can ship that came in the day before. He had 
been very sick and weak when he left the ship, 
but he was determined to land, and no persua- 
sion of the crew could alter him in his determi- 
nation. He had reached the quay, but he lived 
not to cross it. The kind monks of St. Joseph 
had taken charge of the body. 

We slowly, reverently approached the sombre 
scene. Upon the breast of the deceased were 
the various articles that had been found in his 
possession, consisting of an apparently well-filled 
purse, a pocket comb, @ watch, and a hea 
double-barrelled pistol, the latter of which a 
monk informed us had been found loaded wi 
extraordinary charges of powder, balls and buck- 
shot. I gazed upon the face of the dead, and © 


even in its sunken, marble-like rigidity, there 
was a startling expression of intense resolution, 


as though some fell purpose, which even death 
had not subdued, still dwelt in the hushed bosom. 
As I still gazed I heard a quick, stifled cry at 
my side, and on turning I was half frightened by 
the expression of my companion’s countenance. 
His eye-balls seemed actually starting from their 
sockets, his mouth was half open and fixedyhis 
hands, which were extended towards the corse, 
trembled like vibrating harp-strings, and his very 
hair seemed fretful. He moved nearer towards 
the head of the dead man—looked another mo- 
ment into that pallid face, and then sinking upon 
his knees, he clasped his hands towards heaven. 

“Great God, I thank thee, I thank thee! 
thanks! thanks! thanks!” he ejaculated in fran- 
tic tones, and then he arose and looked once 
more upon the features of the corse. Then his 
eyes wandered to the heavy pistol that lay upon 
the sable pall, and while a cold shudder passed 
through his frame he took me by the arm. 

“Come, come,” said he, “come with me to 
your cafe, and I will tell you a strange story.” 

Without heeding the mute astonishment of the 
monk, I followed H—— from the church, and 
ere* long we were seated upon a balcony that 
overlooked the beautiful Straits of Messina. My 
companion’s nerves had become somewhat com- 
posed, and I could see that there was an intense 
satisfaction depicted in every lineament of his 
countenance. 

“Mr. C——,” he commenced, “I can tell you 
my story in afew words. Nearly twenty years 
ago, I fell in with a young girl in the city of 
New York. On my part the acquaintance soon 
ripened into a love of the warmest and most ar- 
dent kind—and it was as pure as it was ardent ; 
and she professed the same feeling towards me. 
I was then well to do in the world, being a clerk 
in a heavy mercantile house, and ere long it was 
arranged that we should be married. About a 
week previous to the time set for this ceremony, 
I accidentally heard my affianced bride use some 
most obscene and profane language in company 
with one of her female acquaintances. You can 
judge of my feelings under those circumstances 
much better than I can describe them. I turned 
away sick at heart, and on the very next day I 
received indubitable proofs of the utter infidelity 
of the object of my affections, and I at once 
broke off the engagement. Upon being ques- 
tioned by some of my companions as to the 
cause of my course, I unguardedly, and perhaps 
foolishly, revealed to them the whole secret. 
The story, as having come from me, got wings, 
and it soon spread among the lady’s acquaint- 
ances. 

“ A few days afterwards a young man about 
my own age, called into the store and came up 
to the desk where I was writing. His hands 
were nervously clasped together, and his face 
was livid with rage. He told me I had forever 
blasted the reputation of his sister—that I had 
faithlessly deserted her, and left her broken- 
hearted. I attempted to reason with him, but I 
might as well have reasoned with a lightning 
bolt. He demanded instant satisfaction, and 
proposed that I should accompany him over on 
to the Long Island side and fight him. My nat- 
ural timidity would have prevented me from 
complying with such a request; but I had also 
higher scruples, and of course I refused. Then 
he called me a base coward, and swore that he 
would have my life. I complained of him before 
a justice; he was apprehended, publicly tried, 
fined, and placed under bonds to keep the peace. 

“ After that I met him in Broadway. He 
stopped me and whispered in my ear. He 
swore by the most fearful oath a man could 
take, that he would have my life, and that he 
would hunt me through the world till he had ac- 
complished his purpose. I knew that he meant 
just what he had said, and fear began to ‘take 


“possession of my bosom. Many times I discov- 


er¢d that he was dogging me about, but I always 
managed to keep among a crowd as I walked 
along the strects. I dared not bring him to 
trial again, for I might fail to make out a case, 
and it could only tend to incense my enemy 
still more. At length I feared to walk the 
streets, for one night, as I was passing a dark 
alley near the head of Cherry Street, I heard 
the report of @ pistol close to me, and a bullet 
passed through my hat. A watchman was 
quickly on the spot, but nothing was to be found. 
I knew who fired that pistol, but Ihad no evi- 
dence! I felt that my life was not safe in the 
city, and secretly I moved ‘to a small ‘town in 
the western part of Massachusetts, where I en- 
gaged with a dry goods dealer. Here I took to 
myself a wife; but I had not been married over 


a month, when I saw my enemy pass the door of 
the store and look in. He saw me, and he 
pointed his finger at me. The cold sweat stood 
in huge drops upon my brow, and my fears 
came back more powerfully than ever. At 
night I contrived to get my employer to go 
home with me, and on the way I heard low, 
stealthy steps behind me. I knew that I was 
dogged! ‘ You are mine!’ I heard a voice pro- 
nounce, as I turned into my yard; and as I 
turned, I saw a dusky figure moving off beneath 
the shade of the roadside trees. The next morn- 
ing I sent word to my employer that I was sick, 
and I kept the house all day. I explained all 
to my wife, and she agreed to go with me wher- 
ever I wished. Several times during that day I 
saw my sworn murderer pass the house and 
gaze intently up at the windows, but he did not 
see me. 

“T got a boy to go to the stable and procure a 
horse and wagon, and, after dark, to take it 
ardiind to a back road, nearly a mile distant 
from the house. My wife and myself tied up 
such articles of clothing as we could carry, and 
taking all my money with me, we stole out 
through the back garden, and gained the cross 
road in safety. The wagon was there, and hav- 
ing entered it, the boy drove us off at a good 
speed. Just at daylight we reached a tavern 
where a stage coach was almost ready to start, 
and the boy returned, having first promised to 
keep inviolate the secret of my flight. The stage 
was bound to Lenox, which place we reached 
before dark. From thence I went to Hudson, 
crossed the North River, and made my way to 
the western part of New York, where I bought 
me a small cottage. 

“In less than a year my enemy found me 
again, and I saw him standing in front of my 
house. He looked wild and haggard, but I 
could see that there was an iron determination 
upon his features. One night I heard a grating 
against one of my windows, and on the next 
moment my dog, a powerful Newfoundland, had 
sprang from his kennel. I dared not go down, 
for I knew too well the cansg of the disturbance. 
The noise soon ceased, however, and on the 
next "morning, I found my dog laying beneath 
the window—dead! The villain had been afraid, 
probably, that the noise might have disturbed 
the neighbors, and he had for the present desist- 
ed from his murderous intent. I made arrange- 
ments with my wife to keep the house, and tak- 
ing a small sum of money with me, I fled from 
my home! 


“I went to New Orleans, and there my enemy 
at length followed me! For three years I skulk- 
ed from place to place, the very embodiment of 
terror and weakening fear ; but go where I would, 
that man was sure to haunt me. Six different 
times he fired at me with his pistol, and twice he 
wounded me. Our two lives seemed now to 
have but one end and aim. His was to take 
mine, and mine, to escape his fell revenge! I 
became almost a walking skeleton—the falling 
of a leaf would startle me. At length I got a 
chance to go to England. I was im London, 
standing one day at the door of an ale-house, 
when—O God !—I saw my life-hunter pass. He 
was as pale and sunken as myself—restless and 
nervous ; but his black eyes gleamed like balls of 
fire. He did not seeme. I hurried down to the 
Thames, took a lighter as far as Gravesend, and 
there I was fortunate enough to find a barque 
bound disectly for the Mediterranean. I got a 
passage in her, and was at length landed in this 
city, where I have been ever since. I have re- 
gained somewhat of my former health and spir- 
its, though that same dread fea? has not failed 
to haunt me. 

“My enemy must have found me ont, even 
here; but, thank God, he has passed from the 
power to harm memore. A hand mightier than 
his has stricken him down. That was his cold, 
powerless corse that we saw to-night in the church! 
If my wife still lives I shall see her again.” 

* * * o * * 

H—— did meet his wife again, for I saw them 
both at the White Mountains when I was last 
there. It was some time before I could recog- 
nize, in the portly gentleman who accosted me, 
the poor haunted man I had met in Messina ; 
but when I realized the truth, I grasped him 
warmly by the hand, received an introduction 
to his wife, and soon ‘we three were straying 


“away along the banks of the beautiful Ammo- 
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noosuc. 
Faith loves to lean on time’s destroying arm, 
And age, like distance, lends a double charm. 
O. W. Hoimes. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
UNREQUITED LOVE. 


BY J. ALFORD. 


. “Let sweet reflection the feeling mind, 
{And gather morals from each budding flower.” 


See, Clara, how yon lovely rose 
Buds with the dawning light ; 

And as the day comes gliding on, 
Looks doubly gay and bright. 

But when the night begins to spread 
Her sable mantle round, 

Alas! it fades, and drooping lies, 
Neglected on the ground. 


No longer, then, with killing frowns, 
Give pain to this fond heart, 

When thy bright smiles, and accents sweet, 
Would so much bliss impart. 

Obdurate still ’—my love disdain ?— 
Thou triumph’st in my sorrow ; 

But know, proud girl, though fair to-day, 
Thy charms may fade to-morrow. 


~ Twill cease to importune 
A heart so cold as thine, 
For there ’s no hope of mutual bliss, 
Lest heart to heart incline. 
On life’s rough sea I’m left forlorn, 
The sport of adverse wind ; 
To sink beneath wild ocean’s foam, 
And leave no trace behind. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


BY MES. E. WELLMONT. 


Tue regular swell! His face is a mixture of 
small-pox, erysipelas and the mumps combined. 
His figure is a complete bloat; and then look at 
his gait! See how uneven and irregular he 
moves along; and were it not for unmistakeable 
marks of one of his “ profession,” he might be 
taken for a tipsy sailor just landed from the ship. 
But no; he carries a large gold-headed cane, 
heavy bushy locks are appended to each ear, and 
hair, if nothing else, seems to have found a con- 
genial soil about his mouth and chin. Where 
was he yesterday? Why, he took a choice spirit 
to ride. They chartered a fleet animal, and af- 
ter “raising the wind” at sundry hotels in the 
vicinity, they dashed into another vehicle, broke 
off both shafts, were thrown into the mud, taken 
up insensible, and conveyed to a neighboring 
house, where, after examination and a copious 
ablution, only a scratch was discoverable above 
the left eye; thus verifying the adage, that 
“nought is never in danger.” The horse was 
returned to the stable, the buggy is smashed up 
by the roadside, and “swell” tells the owner “to 
help himself if he can.” How is he to-day? He 
has just swallowed a mint julep, and bought a 
ticket for a friend’s “benefit ;” his head aches 
confoundedly ; he has a mind, however, to take 
a game at billiards ; you and he will run for luck, 
but alas! “swell” is beaten, and his last six- 
pence is gone ; but there is one resource: his 
old father o a farm in the country, and by 
dint of hard r, his mother has collected, from 
eggs and butter, money enough to buy Eunice a 
silk dress before the fourth of July, when she in- 
tends to visit her brother, Robert, in the city ; 
but a letter arrives ; it bears marks of being writ- 
ten in haste, and its contents are as follows: 


“ Dear Moruen: I know you will sympathize 
in my misfortunes. I was thrown from a chaise 
yesterday, and narrowly-escaped with my life.” 
(Here the old lady: is seized with faintness.) 
Eunice resumes: “I have been out of regular 
employment for the last three months ; there’s 
no getting a place ;-but it is necessary I should 
remain here to keep a look out. My funds are 
all gone—pdid my last cent to my landlady for 
board this morning. My health is rather poor. 
I think.I_ may be dropsical; have a pain in my 
eyes, continual. thirst, and an uneasiness about 
the chest, which a few dollars might remove.” 
(“Dear boy!” murmured the old lady.) “I 
have thought you and Eunice might send me a 
shin plaster just to patch over these uncomfort- 
able wounds. I have plenty of jolly fellows who 
keep up my spirits ; but the ready rhino is indis- 
pensable to my maintaining a decent appearance 
in this big city. You had better say nothing to 
father about this request; for I should dislike to 


cause him any anxiety, and he might adyise my: 


being taken home, which is out of the question. 
“Truly, Roperr.” 
“Poor child!” repeated the mother. “Dear 
Bob!” said Eunice, “ you are welcome to all I 


have gathered. There are seventy-five cents in 
the hook and eye box, one dollar in ten cent 


pieces in the foot of a stocking, and twenty-five 
cents which I should appropriate to my annual 
subscription to the library; but every cent of it 
shall go to brother; if I had a whole Californian 
mine it would be none too much. Yet how I do 
wish he would come home and see us.” 

“ And, Eunice, there’s twelve dozen of eggs, 
and that large cheese, and go to the pork tub, 
child, and take out a large piece, and run over 
to the grocer’s, and ask him what discount I 
must make for him to send me the money. Let 
me see, I have four dollars and fifty-seven cents 
by me. Well, we will make it up to twelve 
dollars, and that will give the boy a lift for a lit- 
tle while.” 

“Swell” has received it. He first takes a 
boon companion, and calls for a glass of whisky 
punch to get mellowed, as he calls it ; calls on his 
tailor and offers to take a ready made suit on six 
months credit, but is refused; swears roundly, 
and walks out; goes to the refectory and sups 
on oysters and a stiff glass, then wends his way 
to the theatre, drinks between the acts, makes up 
to a night-walker, is overtaken by the police, 
and locked up in the watch-house. The next 
morning he is released ; plays a game, wins, loses 
—all gone ; drinks by invitation, staggers, grows 
boisterous, is represented as a common vaga- 
bond, and sent to the House of Correction for 
three months. Information is communicated to 
the parents. What a home of agony is there! 
troubles unspeakable, beyond the power of sym- 
pathy to subdue ; for there is a disgrace which 
dishonors a son, and sends a thrill of anguish 
into the hearts where he was fondly nurtured, 
which has never been written. 

Ten years ago this young man came to this 
city in all the simplicity and purity of his early 
training, and was a salesman in a well-establish- 
ed firm. His home was a boarding-house—a 
cheap house, where decent food and lodging 
might be had with a room mate, at a low rate. 
That companion, however, was a profligate 
young man. In that house no kindly rebuke 
was ever administered, provided no improper 
behaviour was visible. A general freedom was 
allowed, and a night key furnished to such 
boarders as chose to pay for one. It had no at- 
tractions as a home; and after the duties of the 
day were ended, the young man felt at liberty to 
see the wonders in a strange city. At first his 
expenses were paid to decoy him without any 
compunctions; and gradually, as his “green 
habits” yielded to the fascinations of unlawful 
desires, a sort of independent action that made 
him master of his own purse, caused him to 
yield to the solicitations of the initiated ; and his 
fall was just as certain as his associates were 
corrupt. He soon forgot the precepts of his 
rural home; he even became hardened in his 
affectionate interest for those whom he left there. 
He entered no lecture-room, he attended no 
church, he cherished no love of purity, but, a prey 
to the lawless and wild dictates of an ungoverned 
spirit, his doom appeared sealed, and “the his- 
tory of a regular swell” was all by which he was 
known in this community. Were this but a soli- 
tary instance of departure from rectitude, the ex- 
ample might be held up like the prodigal son in 
the Scriptures ; but, unlike Aim, they are too of- 
ten confirmed blots upon creation, and never 
come to themselves, and retrace their steps. 


To thoée parents who are meditating a trans- 
fer of their sons to a great metropolis, we would 
entreat them to look beyond the wages they se- 
cure, to the homes they enter ; see that a kind care 
watches over them ; gather about them such in- 
fluences as tend to confirm and strengthen the 
rudiments you have instilled ; and, above all, do 
not relax your own interest in their welfare. 
Write to them; be ever near them in spirit, and 
contrive to so. entwine yourselves about their 
hearts that the slightest dereliction may turn their 
thoughts to that Omniscient as well as parental 
eye, which ever watches over them. 


WONDERS OF THE HEAVENS. 

John Herschel, in his Essay on the power of 
the telescope to penetrate into space, says there 
are stars so infinitely remote as to be situated at 
the distance of twelve millions of millions of 
millions of miles from our earth; so that light, 
which travels with the velocity of twelve millions 
of miles in a minute, would require two millions 
of years for its transit from those distant orbs to 
our own; while the astronomer, who should re- 
_cord the aspect of mutations of such a star, would 
be relating, not its history at the present day, but 
that which took. place two millions of years gone 
by. What is our earth in space almost infinite ? 

special object of to the Infinite Au 

of of w 1—English paper. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
CASTLE BUILDING. 


BY JOHN RUSSEL. 


A raw boned, spunky, Irish lad, 

Who his own share of blarney had, 
Came to this country—free as lard, 

To find a home, and play his card. 
Says Pat, “‘ And sure I’ve come, at last, 
Where I'll forget my sorrows past ; 
Shillelaghs, tithes and broken pate, 
Here are unknown, or out of date ; 
And nought I see before my eyes, 

For such a lad as me, but—rise! 
Jackson, and Reilly, and Maguire, 
Their very names my breast inspire! 
But stop! so fast I must not meddle, 
My first resort must be to peddle! 
Five dollars are my only stock, 

All safely lined within my sock ; 
Which, well laid out at public sale, 
To yield me fifteen will not fail. 
These doubled, trebled, o’er and o’er, 
Will put me in a handsome store ; 
Where I shall court the public notice, 
And run, perchance, for some sleek office. 
I'll be a red-hot party man, 

Until they dub me alderman ; 

And then a door will open wide, 

For any size and sort of stride ; 

For there’s but little twixt the mayor 
And the big presidential chair.’ 


While these thoughts floated in his brain, 
He searched, his money to regain ; 
Which, holding high up in the air, 

As if his victory to share ; 

A most untoward blast of wind 

Came impudently from behind, 

And ere Pat could a speech deliver, 

Blew hopes and money in the river! 


MORAL. 


Ne’er sell your fish until you catch them, 
Nor count your chickens till you hatch them. 


THE CLIMATE OF AUSTRALIA. 

It is a great blessing, too, to be able to go 
abroad in an ordinary indoor dress, instead of 
piling on extra pellicles, graduated according to 
the season. Here the family of clogs, galoshes, 
umbrellas, ete., imported from Europe by the 
careful emigrant, are “ hung up as monuments !” 
Chesterfield, Benjamin, Taglioni and Mackintosh, 
are sumptuary nobodies; and Nicol is only to!- 
erated in his most amer form. I am aware 
of the existence of one warming-pan in New 
South Wales—one only; and I shall move the 
owner to present it to the Sydney museum when 
she returns to En, ae ery certain that to 
ninety-nine out of a hundred Anglo-Australian 
visitors of the institution the intent and 
of the implement would be utterly inscrutable. 
* * * Yet with all its beauties the Australian 
climate, taken as a whole, is hard, glaring, al- 
most withering in its excessive aridity. If it 
does not prompt to languor and listlessness, like 
that of some other southern countries, neither is 
there anything voluptuous in it. Byron’s dictum 
regarding “‘ what men call gallantry ” and “ cli- 
mates sultry” does not hold good, I think, with 
regard’ to New South Wales. It is an indirect 
libel upon it—happily! Perhaps, however, so 
business-like a people would not be sentimental, 
romantic, poetical or amorous, under any skyey 
influences !—Our Antipodes. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
LOOK ON THE SUNNY SIDE. 


BY MRS. M. W. CURTIS. 


Though clouds may gather to dim the sky, 
And summer friends may pass thee by, 
When adversity’s chains are over the flung, 
Or the heart with anguish deep is wrung, 
Though troubles may come as a rolling tide, 
Despair not, look on the sunny side. 


Remember 'tis darkest before the day, 
Then watch thee for the sunbeam’s ray, 

°T will come again to gladden the breast, 
And set thy troubles and fears at rest ; 

Let not despair in thy bosom hide, 

But cheer thee, and look on the sunny side. 


There are beautiful spots in this world of ours, 
Where the blossoming glade is sweet with flow:rs ; 
There are moments of happiness radiant with light, 
There are hopes will outshine death’s withering blight ; 
Then let not despair in thy bosom hide, 

But cheer thee, and look on thé sunny side. 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD “ BLACKGUARDS.” 

In all great houses, but particularly in royal 
residences, there were a number of mean and 
dirty dependents, whose office it was to attend 
the woodyard, sculleries, ete. Of these—for in 
the lowest depth there was a lower still—the most 
forlorn wretches seem to have been selected to 


coals to the ey ete. To this 
iment, who atten the ’ 
ee: the cars with the pots and Gettles, 


which, with every —_ article of furniture, were 
then moved from palace to e™ the people in 
derision gave the name of “ blackguards ”’—a 
term since become sufficiently familiar, and nev- 
er before properly explained.— Gifford’s Notes to 
Ben Jonson’s 


‘ous, isn’t there? 


A LONDON PARLIAMENTARY REPORTER. 


Proby had never been out of London, never 
in a boat, never on the back of a horse. To the 
end of bag-wigs he wore a bag; he was the last 
man that walked with a cane as long as himself, 
ultimately exchanged for an umbrella, which he 
was never seen without in wet weather or dry, 

t he usually reported the whole debates in the 

eers from memory, without a note, for the 
“ Morning Chronicle,” and wrote two or three 
novels, depicting the social manners of the times! 
He was a strange feeder, and ruined himself in 
eating pastry at the confectioner’s shops (for one 


of w scores Taylor and I hailed him); he 
was always in a perspiration, whence Geo 
Colman christened him “ King Porus ;” and he 


was always so ctual to a minute, that when 
he arrived in sight of the office window, the re- 
mark nsed to be : “ There’s Proby—it is half past 
two,” and yet he never set his watch. If ever it 
came to right time, I cannot tell ; but if you ask- 
ed him what o’clock it was, he would look at it, 
and calculate something in this sort: “I am, 
twenty-six minutes past seven—four, twenty-one 
from ata forty—it is just three minutes past 
Poor, strange, and simple, yet curiously-in- 
formed Proby, his last domicil was the Lambeth 
ish workhotse, out of which he would come 
in its coarse gray garb, and call upon his friends 
as freely and unceremoniously as before, to the 
surprise of servants, who entertain “an ’orrid” 
jea ousy of paupers, and who could not compre- 
md why a person so clad was shown in. 
last letter I had from him spoke exultingly of his 
having been chosen to teach the young children 
in the house their A B C, which conferred some 
extra accommodations upon him.—The Autoln- 


ography of W. Jerdan. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
ELLA. 


BY HENRY J. KILMER. 


She sleeps beneath yon willow tree, 
My little sister dear ; 

Her spirit from this earth is free, 
Gone to another sphere. 


°T was in the gentle month of spring, 
And the blossoms decked each tree, 

When Ella’s spirit took its wing, 
And left our home and me. 


We laid her ‘neath the clustering boughs 
Of yon o’erspreading tree, 

And I am sad and lonely now, 
Since she left our home and me. 


She was too pure a bud to stay 
In this world of death and gloom ; 
So God has called our Ella away, 
To a land where all is bloom. 


I miss her sweet, enchanting tone, 
That echoes through the hall ; 

I sit in quiet and alone, 
To hear her footsteps-fall. 


But ah! I never more will hear 
Her gentle voice again ; 

She ’s gone into that blissful sphere, 
Where the heart is free from pain. 


MOMENTS OF MELODY. 

I remember once strolling along the margin 
of a stream, in one of those low, sheltered val- 
leys on Salisbury Plain, where the monks of 
former ages planted chapels and built hermits’ 
cells. There was a little parish church near, but 
tall elms and quivering alders hid it from the 
sight, when, all on a sudden, I was startled by 
the sound of the full organ pealing on the ear, 
accompanied by rustic voices, and the willing 
choir of village maids and children. It rose, 
indeed, “like an exhalation of rich distilled per- 
fumes.” ‘The dews from a thousand pastures 
were, gathered in its softness; the silence of a 
thousand years spoke in it. It came upon the 
heart like the calm beauty of death ; fancy caught 
the sound, and faith mounted on it to the skics. 
It filled the valley like a mist, and still poured 
out its endless chant, and still it swells upon the 
ear, and wraps me in a golden trance, drowning 
the noisy tumult of the world. —Haziitt. 


TRIBUTE TO WOMAN. 
There is something about woman that is curi- 
his morning I swept the 
school house. JI thought it was nicely done. I 
felt proud. Presently some girls came in; and 
one, true to the instinctive sense of neatness 
characteristic of her sex, took the broom. She 
swept after mc—and, good cious, what a 
change! It seemed as if—well, I can’t tell; but © 
when she had got done, ] had a very poor opinion 
of my house-keeping' powers, I assure you. The 
stove-hearth, the wood by the stove, all, every- 
thing, put on that look which only woman can 
give. What in creation is it that makes them 
give such an air to things !—Correspondence of 


er. ‘ 


OUR PASSIONS. 

We are like Adam in the epic poem ; we look 
upon our first night as the crack of doom, and 
the first setting of the sun of the world. We be- 
wail our friends as if there were no better futu- 
rity yonder, and hewail ourselves as if there were 
no better futurity here; for all our passions are 
born atheists and infidels.—Richter. 


Gnats unnoticed whereso‘er they fly, 
Dat gazed upon by every e)e.— Shakspeare. 
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OSGOODE HALL, TORONTO. 

Toronto, the locale of the fine building repre- 
sented above, in the space of some thirty years, 
has become, from a village containing a few 
hundred souls, a flourishing town with above 
twenty thousand inhabitants, and possessing 
most of the comforts and many of the luxuries of 
the generality of English country towns, her 
seniors by centuries. Some fifteen years ago the 
seat of government, which had been held at To- 
ronto, was removed to Kingston; and the ab- 
sence of a resident governor, with his train of 
officials, as also of a large garrison, was severely 
felt, and obliged Toronto to apply all her ener- 
gies to overcome her loss. The strong exertion 
of inward resources is seldom without its reward, 
and in this case has proved how far more bene- 


THE NEW COURTS OF LAW, COMMONLY CALLED OSGOODE HALL, TORONTO, CANADA. 


ficial in its results is reliance on native industry 
than on foreign support. So far from degener- 
ating, Toronto has continued to improve, and is 
now the most flourishing town of Western Cana- 
da. After Toronto was shorn of its official 
greatness, it underwent many transformations of 
its public buildings ; the parliament building was 
converted into a mad-house, by a less easy trans- 
formation the governor’s residence became a 
normal school, his excellency’s stable a theatre, 
and the principal barrack sprouted forth into a 
lawyers’ hall. The accompanying sketch will 
show that, as far as architectural beauty is con- 
cerned, the change in the latter case has been 
decidedly for the better; but, alas! where are 

now, ye gallant 93d Highlanders, who once call- 
ed Osgoode Hall your barracks? Hushed are 


the pibroch’s notes, which once resounded 
in this place,where the bustling attorney prepares 
his bill of costs, the sage barrister rchearses elo- 
quence, the dignified judge dispenses law. Black 
gowns and green bags have superseded red coats 
and tartan kilts, and melted into thin air are the 
idle crowds which would once collect at the gate 
to watch the manceuvres of those stalwart men, 
as bedirked and bekilted they moved in proud 
consciousness of the admiration they excited. 
Many a group of American travellers would then 
stop, and utter quaint remarks upon the breadth 
of chest and ruddiness of cheek of these moun- 
tain warriors; while beneath green veils and 
black silk dresses (the uniform travelling dress of 
American ladies) a fearfal struggle would take 
place between female curiosity and Yankee fas- 


CROSSING THE RAPIDS.—A CANADIAN SCENE. 


tidiousness, till the spirit of Eve conquers, the 
green veil is thrown back, and soft expressive 
glances of undisguised admiration rest on those 
sturdy forms, “horrid bare legs,” notwithstand- 
ing! The population of Toronto consists chiefly 
of the descendants of New England loyalists— 
that is, British subjects who, during the revolu- 
tionary war, adhered to the British cause—and 
English, Scotch and Irish emigrants; the former 
well merit the success which has in general at- 
tended their efforts, to regain by industry or 
talent what their forefathers,had sacrificed to an 
honorable sense of duty; while the latter have 
themselves principally to blame if they fail to 
better their condition, and eventually secure to 
themselves and their children, competence or 
independence. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


We shall give a fine full portrait of the late Hon. 
Henry Clay, one of America’s honored and cherished sons, 
and for whom the land is in mourning from east to west, 
from north to south. It is by our artist, Mr. Rowse. 


Also the famous Clay Medal, mted to this honored 
statesman, will by our artist, Mr. 
¢. 


Wad: 
We shall present a interesting set of scenes illus- 
trating a large Fishes, of various kinds, and in 


various tions, forming an admirable series of natural 
history illustrations, two entire pages of the 
Pictorial. 

A very beautiful and series of views of the City 
of Newport, R. I., now the most fashionable watering 
place in America, by our artist, Mr. Chapin. The series 
will consist, first, of a view of the City of Newport; second, 
a view of the First Beach and Bathing Point ; third, a pic- 
ture of the Stone Tower; fourth, Fort Conanicut, opposite 
the City of Newport ; fifth, an engraving of Gen. Prescott’s 
Head Quarters; and sixth, Gen. Greene’s Birthplace, form- 
ing one of the fipest series of connected pictures we have 
yet published. 

The Glass House for the Victoria Regina, at Ghent, will 
be illustrated most accurately, forming a capital picture. 

Three engravings will be given, also, of this famous 
plant, discovered on the river Amazon, in South America, 
representing, first, the lily before opening; second, the 
lily in full flower; and third, the under part of the leaf, 
forming a most interesting series of illustrations of this 
marve! plant. 

An original and very beautiful view, by our artist, Mr. 
Mallory, of the Blind Asylum, at South Boston. A fine 
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FUNERALS, 

The stupid indifference with which all the 
Americans regard the passage of a funeral pro- 
cession is proverbial. Now the French people, 
from a regard to the feelings of mourners, as well 
as respect for the Ynemory of the dead, when 
they meet a funeral procession, stand still, and 
uncover in the street, while the procession pass- 
es. A most touching tribute to the memory of 
the dead. We most earnestly wish our people 
had the heart to imitate it. 


SPLINTERS. 


+++ General Lane bets $1000 that Scott will 
not be elected. 

.... Jenny Lind, at last accounts, was creat- 
ing a great furor in London. 

--+. The Boston Bee asks, will Scott pierce 
Pierce, or will Pierce pierce Scott ? 

--.. Burning fluid murdered G. L. Bartlett, 
of the town of Mendon, Mase. 

..+. Michael Weeks was killed by a sun stroke 
the other day, at Savannah, Ga. 

-»+. Louis Napoleon’s salary is just about 
eight cents a second! Big pay that. 

.... Mrs. Mowatt has just closed an engage- 
ment for her professional services at New Orleans. 

.... They have a magnificent new steamer on 


the Hudson River called the “ Francis Skiddy.” "an 


.... Seven railroads. will terminate at Buffa- 
lo, N. Y., before the year 1853. 

-++. Queen Victoria has been on a visit to the 
Highlands of Scotland, we see. ' 

Milwaukie has shipped 50,000 dozens 
eggs for New York, this season. 

-+++ Booth, the elder, has gone to California 
on a professional theatrical tour. 

-++. The small-pox still rages very severely 
in the city and suburbs of New York. 

-++» Coal has been selling at Panama for 
twenty-five dollars per ton, 

.... C. Dibdin Pitt, when last heard from, 
was playing at one of the London theatres. 

.... McAllister, the magician, has been re- 
markably successful in Philadelphia, 

It is said that Mr. Webster will shortly 
retire from public life altogether. . 

.+.. The Hutchinson Family have gone to 
sing to the Californians. © Arrived safe. 
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FOREIGNERS. 

We see very often a spirit manifested in the 
public press against the rights and privileges of 
our foreign population, that does not strike us 
as being exactly in accordance with the genius of 
our institutions. People seem alarmed lest for- 
eigners should become so numerous as to outvote 
us, and in the end overthrow the present form of 
government in the United States. We can sym- 
pathize with no such fear as this. 

In looking back but a little way in our history 
as a nation, we find that some of the most illus- 
trious names in our State and army records are 
those of foreigners, and the children of foreign- 
ers ; indeed, what are we all but the descendants 
of foreigners? When would our freedom have 
been established, but for the assistance rendered 
by the good right hands of foreigners? Need 
we adduce a proud list of names, beginning, 
for instance, with that of Lafayette? No, we 
will not suppose that our readers are so ignorant 
of the history of our country as to require us to 
do so, 

The nature of our institutions and government 
is such, that in their very construction and for- 
mation they carry the idea with them of being a 
home for the oppressed and down-trodden of: 
every land. Assuch, America is the admiration 
of the world; as such, let her ever challenge the 
love of the great and good of Christendom, and 
prove her right to be cherished as an asylum of 
freedom, and a terror to tyrants, in the bright 
example she exhibits. 

Republicanism, when justly administered, is 
too pure and good, too apparent in its excellence 
and value to all who have actually enjoyed its 
rights and privileges, for us to fear that our 
adopted ‘citizens will ever desire to live under any 
other form of laws. 
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CHARACTERISTIC. 

What we accomplish by conventions and mass 
meetings, the English frequently effect by din- 
ners. We observe in late London papers an ad- 
vertisement, that “the admirers of Swedenborg 
will dine together to celebrate the forty-third an- 
niversary of the society for printing and publish- 
ing his theological works; tickets twelve shil- 
lings each.” This is a curious mode of honor- 
ing the memory of the most spiritual of authors, 
and of promoting thé dissemination of the most 
spiritual of writings. In the same paper there is 
a call for a special meeting‘of the Anti-Corrup- 
tion Society,” for the purpose of “ tracing, ex- 
posing and punishing any bribery or treating in 
the coming election.” Thus, more and more 
are the daties of government assumed by private 
organizations. 


CURE FOR CHOLERA. 

Sea captains, who sail out of Liverpool now-a- 
days, assert that they care no more for Asiatic 
cholera than for ordinary colic, or sickness of 
the stomach. They have a remedy which they 
pronounce infallible, and so accessible and sim- 
ple as to relieve all apprehension of fatal results. 
We shall probably tell many of our readers no- 
thing new when we state the prescription : Com- 
mon salt, one table-spoonfal; red pepper, one 
tea-spoonful, in a half pint of hot water. Never- 
theless, as we have heard innumerable instances 
of its use, and not one of its failure, the repeti- 
tion of the formula may do no harm. It is at 
the service of the reader. 

CINCINNATI AGENCY. 

In answer to numerous inquires as to the 
agency of our paper in Cincinnati, we would say 
to‘all that Mr. R. E: Edwards is not our agent, 
d no business is transacted for this establish- 
ment by him. Persons desiring our publications 
in that city, or the State of Ohio generally, should 
apply to A. C. Bagleg, No. 10, West Third St., 
who will answer all orders promptly and. honor- 
ably. We may have more to say in a future © 
number relative to our Cincinnati agency. 
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Founny.—lIt is a remarkable fact that the city 
which produces thé odorous and world-renowned 
Cologne water, is known to be one of the most 
filthy and offensive in the world. 


Iron Worxs sotp.—The Boonton iron 


‘works in New Jersey were recently sold for 
$160,000, not one quarter their first cost. 


- Gorn Howitt, the poet, 
has gone off to the Australian diggings. 


is always woree than fact. 


ST. PIERRE. 

Mr. Willis lets nothing escape his imaginative 
eye in his travels. In a late letter from Marti- 
nique to the Home Journal, he describes a visit 
to the hospital as follows: “‘ My walk this morn- 
ing has been through the wards of a military 
hospital—a kind of walk I used to be more fond 
of, in days when the picture of life more needed 
to borrow shading. This was different, in some 
respects, from the hospitals I have seen; one 
might covet a fever to be so lodged and tended. 
The building was a massive and imposing one, 
shelved on a terrace close to the bright green 
hills which embosom the town, and with the 
courts and gardens of a palace around it. There 
were two picturesque peculiarities—one of which 
had a touch of sentimental also: the attendants 
were Sisters of Charity, nuns nicely coiffed in 
‘white, and with their black crosses suspended 
over the whitest of aprons, whom it looked as if 
it might be a pleasure to be nursed by. Then 
sthe sixty or seventy sick soldiers were heavily 
bearded ; and, as they lay reading, or sleeping, 
in their long rows of white beds, their heads upon 
the clean pillows—mustaches, imperials and all 
—were studies for an artist. Grow your beard, 
if you wish to look well in bed, my dear general!” 

_ CANADIAN RAPIDS. 

On page 44 we give a representation of a Ca- 
nadian scene on the rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
showing the mode of navigation adopted by the 
daring boatmen who navigate these waters. The 
picture is vivid, spirited and life-like, and dis- 
plays the startling and adventurous achievements 
daily accomplished by these northern river boat- 
men. Knowing every stone, shoal and channel 
way, they perform feats of seeming impossibility 
in comparative safety, and with entire self-pos- 
session. In the frail bark, which is represented 
in the scene depicted, there will be noticed a 
group of travellers “ amidships,” in whose coun- 
tenances will be observed the terror and anxiety 
natural to their situation. They are passing 
from some thinly populated portion of the coun- 
try to another, and are forced to adopt this haz- 
ardous mode of transportation. However, they 
pass the rapids in safety, and accidents, notwith- 
standing the dangerous course, rarely occur, so 
practical and self-possessed are the steersman 
and his assistant oarsman in the management of 
the bark at the most critical moments. 

“THE HEART’S SECRET.” 

On the last page of the present number will be 
found an illustration relating to a scene in the 
first chapter of Lieutenant Murray’s novelette, 
now publishing in our columns, entitled “ The 
Heart’s Secret.” The scene here depicted is the 
quay or wharf at Havana, nearest to the Plato, 
from whence Lieutémant Bezan leaped into the 
bay to save the life of Ruez Gonzales. Having, 
after a fearful struggle, accomplished his noble 
purpose, the young officer is seen giving the half 
unconscious boy into the arms of his father, Don 
Gonzales. Across the bay, in the dim twilight, 
is seen the outline of Moro Castle, from behind 
the battlements of which, the moon is stealing 
up, and silvering the water with its bright but 
subdued light. On the quay lays the coat, where 
the young officer hastily threw it, as he leaped 
into the sea to save the boy’s life. In the back- 
ground is seen Count Anguera, who is hastening 
for a volante to convey Ruez to his home. 


A PRETTY INCOME. 

According to a statement just published by 
order of the House of Commons, the income of 
Queen Victoria’s eldest son, the young Prince of 
Wales, during the year 1851, from the Duchy of 
Cornwall, was £61,272 2s. 7d. Deducting ex- 
penses for surveys, repairs, ete., £40,313 11s. 6d. 
was left, which amount was paid over to tlie 

ytrustees of the prince for his use. A snug little 
amount of pocket money for a boy. 


Wuar’s 1x a Name ’—A Minnesota paper 
announces the marriage of Thomas H. Curd, 
formerly of Ohio, to Miss Whirling Thunder, a 
Winnebago lady. 


Tatk.—Lloyd’s London Newspaper 
calls the Austrian butcher, Emperor Francis Jo- 
seph, “the best of the cut-throats!” 


R.—It is observed that every fifteen years 
rie overflows its usual bounds by a flood 
of many feet’s elevation. It is now high tide there. 


Bap Taste.—Gen. Harrison’s tomb, at North 
Bend, is reported by a late visitor to be in a 
shamefully neglected and ruinous condition. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Picterial.) 
STANZAS. 


BY H. MERRAN PARKE. 


Eve lies down with the shadows, 
Dews creep into the flowers ; 
Birds have covered their music up 

In leaves of quiet bowers. 


Earth is dear in her beauty, 
Calm as « soul at rest ; 

Fair as a young white dove at morn, 
With dew beads on her breast. 


Night treads soft and shrinkingly, 
Cares have stolen away ; 

Sleep has opened her peaceful wings, 
And thought has ceased to play. 


Clouds float over the star-beams, 
Veiling the night light rare ; 

And the sound of angel wings is heard, 
Parting the pleasant air. 


Morn wakes up with her blushes, 
Winds come over the hill, 

And sprinkle with startled blossoms, 
The breast of the laughing rill. 


Songs ring out through the woodland, 
Birds sail over the trees ; 

Flowers look up from their fragrant sleep, 
A-shy at the wild young breeze. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


MR. BUMBLE’S FAMILY: 


—oR— 


ARRIVING AT A FORTUNE. 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 


Tuey were all sitting together in Mrs. Bum- 
ble’s snug little country parlor—the entire Bum- 
ble family. ‘There were Mr. Bumble, and Mrs. 
Bumble, and their two very hopeful offspring, 
Joshua and Jane—only these four. And a hater 
of everything else in the world, could he have 
just looked in upon this scene, would assuredly 
have felt his ascetic heart reached by its genial 
and refining influences. ; 

Yes; Mr. Bumble and wife, and their two chil- 
dren. There they were in that country parlor, 
the twilight of a summer evening just beginning 
to curtain them in. A bough of asparagus, wild 
and ragged with its rambling sprays, was stuck 
into a broken pitcher at either corner of the open 
fire-place, and Mr. Bumble on canvass was seri- 
ously staring at. Mrs. Bumbie on canvass, above 
the very high and very narrow mantel. 

Says Mr. Bumble—prefacing his speech with 
a very effective clearing of his pipes, that made 
the little parlor ring as with the rumbling deto- 
nations of an organ—says Mr. Bumble : 

“ Wife, I think I shall broach the subject now.” 

Mrs, Bumble looked up surprisedly into his 
face, and merely inquired : 

“ What subject, Mr. Bumble ?” 

The younger Bumbles looked up likewise. 
Joshua, in particular, regarded his parent with a 
very peculiar look, indeed, certainly significant 
of something, but of what no one could be sup- 
posed to know. 

“You must know, Mrs. Bumble,” replied her 
husband, very deliberately, “that my situation 
in life ’’—Joshua looked more sharply at him— 
“ that is, my affairs—I mean, Mrs. Bumble—in 
short, that Iam able at this day to support a 
more respectable style of living, and so forth, 
and so forth; which it is quite unnecessary for 
me to mention.” 

Mrs. B. bowed to him; Jane smiled, and 
Joshua stroked quite vigorously the green mous- 
tache he had just begun to coax out into a visi- 
ble though still sickly existence. 

“Y have at length sold out my interest in the 
tallow-chandlery business, and I now intend to 
keep what respectable people call an ‘ establish- 
ment’ of my own,” said Mr, Bumble. 

“ Tt’s what I’ve always wanted ; it’s what I al- 
ways prayed for!” exclaimed Mrs. Bumble, lift- 
ing both hands. ‘“ Now we’ll see if those Bid- 
dies will feel quite as grand as they have this 
three year—hardly speaking to my Jane half the 
time, as if they were much too good for her! 
Now we'll see how they'll feel about it !” 

“O, father!” exclaimed Jane, her face light- 
ing very strangely, “I am overjoyed !” 

“ Now in order to set out in our new style of 
living as we ought,” proceeded Mr. Bumble, “I 

think we must begin with taking some decided 
step.” 

“Certainly,” replied his wife. 

“By all means !” added Janc. 

“ What shall that step be?” asked Mr. Bum- 


ble, addressing himself especially to his sou 


Joshua. “You, Joshua, have had advantages 
greater than ours for seeing good society, and 
therefore I put the question to you. Whiat do 
you think best to do, Joshua ?” 

“Father,” replied Joshua, as if with much 
thought, still continuing to stroke his green 
moustache, “father, I am of the opinion that we 
ought to make some fashionable excursion, the 
first thing we do !” 

“ An excursion! QO, yes,an exctrsion!” ex- 
claimed his sister, already fancying herself on 
the water. 

“ Yes, Joshua would know what is fashionable 
and genteel, and them things, if anybody would,” 
quoth his doting mother. 

“ An excursion,” said Mr. Bumble. ‘“‘ Where 
shall it be then, Joshua *”’ 

“Some folks prefer Newport,” said Joshua; 
“and some Saratoga, and some again, the White 
Mountains, and some Cape May, and some 
Moosehead Lake. Anybody can have his 
choice.” 

“But what do you think would be the most 
genteel ?” pursued his father. 

“Yes, what do you think would?” persisted 
his mother. 

“Well, I must say I give the preference to 
Newport,” he thoughtfully replied. The look of 
wisdom he, at this point, assumed, it would be 
out of our power to describe. ‘‘ Newport is the 
resort of the most fashionable, as well as the 
most wealthy people. On that account, I give it 
the preference for ourselves. It will be a much 
greater thing to tell of next winter, that we went 
to Newport this summer, than to Nahant, or Co- 
hasset, or Moosehead. You know, father, a 
great deal in these matters depends upon how 
they are going to sound; and I like the sound 
of Newport.” 

“ And so do I,” added his well-awakened sister. 

“Joshua’s right ; Joshua’s always right,” said 
his fond mother. 

“Then to Newport it is,” replied Mr. Bumble ; 
“and you had better all get ready.” 

Greater results never grew out of anv similar 
family gathering. It was on the morning of the 
fourth day after this conversation, it being what 
they termed “bright and early,” that a capa- 
cious carriage received the entire and undivided 
Bumble family, and rolled them away to the cars. 
Upon the railroad, their time was brief, admit- 
ting of but few facilities for the very earnest 
character of their ordinary conversation. But 
when they took the steamboat at Providence, 
and their own eyes beheld for themselves the 
crowds that were embarking and had embarked, 
their tongues broke suddenly loose from their 
thraldom ; yet their hearts more than half mis- 
gave. They looked to Joshua for advice and 
example both. 

“Come aboard, father,” said he, walking over 
the plank with his sister. ‘“ We’re all right, I 
believe. I'll see to the baggage afterwards.” 

And Mr. Joshua Bumble led them through 
long lines of passengers, up steep and difficult 
steps to the promenade deck, where he managed 
to secure a seat for the ladies beneath the flap- 
ping awning. 

“Ah, this is fine!” exclaimed his father. 
“ This is very fine !”’ 

“ Elegant!” added Mrs. Bumble. 

Jane Bumble only looked about her in speech- 
less astonishment. Joshua went to look after 
the baggage, and to secure the tickets, having 
already been careful to secure a liberal part of 
his father’s purse. All things accomplished, the 
boat at length shot away from the end of the 
wharf, and their ears and ,eyes were full for at 
least a quarter of an hour succeeding. That 
space of time was to them a period of silence— 
perhaps of valuable meditation. 

On their way down the bay, the breeze spring- 
ing up refreshingly, the spirits of the entire party 
freshened up in a similar manner. Joshua took 
additional courage on seeing his friends so much 
at their ease, and went over the boat very much 
at random. . 

In the course of his peregrinations, he 
pened to reach a particular spot on deck, near 
which sat a most bewitching young lady. A 
gentleman stood near her, dressed in a style that 
with many would be considered unquestionable. 
He at length spied Joshua, and ventured to 
break in upon his reflections. In less t 
an hour, Mr. Joshua Bumble and Mr. Mi 
were apparently the friends.of half a life 
acquaintance. It was, indeed, most wonderful, 

how rapidly the cememt was formed between two 
so genial and sympathizing natares. Mr. Mad- 
dock invited Joshua down to the bar to drink 


with him, leaving the lady quite alone. Joshua 
of course, thought this not only all right, but ex- 
actly in the eye of fashionable and gentlemanly 
antly together. 

The stranger insisted on becoming acquainted 
with Mr. Bumble’s friends ; and both he and the 
lady in his company were introduced—the latter 
with no special cognomen. Henceforth both 
parties united their social forces, and made quite 
a pleasant union on deck. Joshua began to make 
love to the strange lady, who seemed herself not 
in the least disposed to avoid his agreeable ad- 
vances. Things went so far at length, that he 
actually seated himself at her side, and addressed 
himself to her during pretty much the rest of the 
sail to Newport. 

“You go to the Ocean House?’ said the 
strange gentleman to the Bumble family, as they 
finally touched the dock. 

The rest looked instinctively at Joshua, and 
he eventually mumbled out, “ yes, yes, certainly.” 

“We have secured private board,” returned 
the gay stranger, stroking his hirsute face, “ No. 
17 —— Street. Come and see us often.” 

“ We will—we certainly will,” said Joshua, 
looking very tenderly at the lady; and the two 
very interesting strangers waved themselves 
away. 

How agreeable !” remarked Mrs. Bumble, 
looking after them. 

“No such people in Barborville,” added Jane 
Bumble. 

It was a strange and mysterious passage in 
the history of the Bumble family—their passsge 
from the boat to the hotel, and thence to their 
rooms. It was evident that much had been go- 
ing on in the busy world, with which they had as 
yet formed no personal acquaintance. 

Mrs. Bumble at length sat down in an arm- 
chair, and remarked, as with her last departing 
breath, that she was “ most crazy.”” Jane thought 
it delightful; and Joshua—he was full of blue 
eyes, and auburn curls, and gauze dresses with 
lively figures. His tongue ran incessantly. 

We need not stop to detail too particularly. 
The Bumbles took their meals very much as 
other families of wealth are wont to do at such 
places, and made almost superhuman efforts to 
appear at their ease. They watched everybody 
with Argus eyes, and tried tardo exactly as every- 
body did. They solemnly felt this to be their 
first lesson in fashionable life. No schoolboy’s 
lesson was ever harder to master. 

Mr. Joshua Bumble began to be absent much 
of his time from his family. He was very much 
in the company of Mr. Maddock. They seemed 
inseparable friends. They bathed together, 
walked together, rode together, and did almost 
everything else together. There was no telling 
what friends were ever like them before. 

But this was not all. Being much in Mr. 
Maddock’s society, he naturally saw much of the 
lady. He thought he knew enough of her to 
know that she was not Mr. Maddock’s wife. 
He felt even sure of that. Still he knew there 
was some mystery about it. He went with the 
lady quite often to the sea-shore. He occasion- 
ally rode with her, too. At all these times, her 
companion happened very fortunately to be 
absent. 

He made an engagement with her one evening, 
just at dusk, for a long promenade by the shore. 
It was a witching time, and the soul of Joshua 
Bumble was full of love. It had all along been 
filling—now, it seemed full. He seized her hand 
fervidiy, and told her all the secrets of his wild 
heart. It was indeed an exciting history. She 
simply listened, and gently encouraged him. 

Just at that same hour, too, Mr. Maddock was 
in the parlor of the Bumble family, at the hotel. 
All seemed to wonder where Joshua could be— 
Mr. Maddock more than all. 

The lady invited Joshuagto return with her to 
her house. Mr. Bumble ravenously assented, 
‘and they seon reached home together. 

They were sitting on a sofa in the lady’s par- 
lor, Joshua Bumble holding her white hand. 
Her blue eyes were cast down, though ever and 
anon she glanced nervously to the door. Joshua 
at that took courage. He slipped one arm about 
her delicate waist, and was in the act of kissing 
her. The door opened suddenly, and Mr. Bum- 
ble’s party all in, Mr. Maddock escorting 
them! As soon as that gentleman saw the posi- 
tion in which Joshua had venturesomely placed 
himself, h€ sprang towards him with the ferocity 
of a tiger, and was clutching him by the throat. 
Mrs. Bumble screamed at the top of her voice, 
and Miss Jane, if possible, pitched her melody 
several notes higher. Mr. Bumble, senior, seiz: d 


his son, and protested that there must be some 
mistake. But Mr. Maddock knew better. He 
heard nothing, either. The lady fainted and 
fell to the floor. The gentlemen stopped hostil- 
ities only to assist her ; during which time, Joshua 
managed to make his escape, his mother and 
sister following after, with their devoted offers of 
protection. 

It was some time before the lady was restored 
to consciousness. Mr. Maddock upbraided her 
for her conduct cruelly. She wrung her hands 
and wept bitterly. 

Late at night, Mr. Bumble, senior, said to his 
wife: “I think we had better pack up and go 
home. I have just barely saved Joshua’s life ; 
but it cost me five hundred dollars !”’ 

The next forenoon the Bumble family did 
leave; but the accomplished strangers had left 
before them, jingling their cheaply got funds, 
and pushing off for a new field for their very 
enterprising labors. 

(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
REFORMATION. 


BY J. F. WEISHAMP=L, JR. 


Wild souls ambitious, toil for fame, 
Struggling to be the strongest ; 
Playing with common men a game, 
That each may rule the longest. 
Bartering themselves, they sell their kin, 
Making each man a debtor ;— 
Ah! it is time that reform begin ; 
We should strive to make men better! 


A lead these souls unscrupulous take, 
In the road all men are racing ; 

They care not a whit for their brethren’s sake, 
So eager are they in chasing. 

The countless crimes of the men called great, 
Are printed in scarlet letter, 

And they warn us now, ere it be too late, 
We should strive to make men better ! 


7 
We live in the morn of a better age, 
That demands no human killing ; 
Our race is sick of the fearful rage, 
That delights in life-blood spilling. 
Old earth recoils as she turns and sees 
The example the past has set her ;— 
Her future should have no deeds like these ; 
We should strive to make men better! 


A LONDON ALDERMAN’S NOSE. 
Su 


ppose the case of a burly, jovial, corpulent 
alderman, standing behind eh an appendage, 
with all its indorsements, riders, addenda, extra- 
parochial appurtenances, and Taliacotian sup- 
plements, like a sow with her whole litter of pigs, 
or (to speak more respectfully) like a venerable 
old abbey, with all its projegting chapels, orato- 
ries, refectories and abutmerits ; and it will seem 
to itself before its wearer air of 
rtly and ropriate companionship. I speak 
ae simple bottle-nose, but one of a 
thousand bottles, a polypetalous enormity, whose 
blushing honors, as becoming to it as the stars, 
crosses and ribbons of a successful general, are 
trophies of past victories, the colors won in tav- 
ern-campaigns. They recall to us the clatter of 
knives, the slaughter of turtle, the shedding of 
claret, the deglutition of magnums. -Escurient 
and bibulous reminiscences ooze from its surface, 
and each protuberance is historical. One is the 
record of a Pitt-club dinner; another of a corpo- 
ration feast; « third commemorates a tipsy ca- 
rousal, in support of religion and social order; 
others attest their owner’s civic career, “ until, 
at last, he devoured his way to the lord mayor’s 
mansion, as a mouse in a cheese makes a 
house for himself by continually eating ;” and 
the whole pendulous mass, as if it heard the strik- 
ing up of the band at a public dinner on the en- 
trance of the viands, ompally seems to wag to 
the tune of “ O, the roast of Old England !” 
—Horace Smith’s Gaieties and Gravities. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
TO A FRIEND. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


Go, mingle with the world again, 
It may not tempt thee now ; 

Too much of deep and earnest thought 
Is stamped upon thy brow. 


Thou wilt not stoop to wear the chain 
Which folly’s hand may weave ; 

Thou wilt not bend before a shrine, 
Which can no more deceive. 


The lessons of the past have been 
The guardians of thy fate ; 

And still around thy future path 
Their memories shall wait. 


Go, mingle with the world again, 
And win thyself a name ; 

The one thou leay’st is pure and good, 
But stil] unknown to fame. 


And when the honors time must bring 
Are circling round thy brow, 

Remember one who on thy head 
Invokes life’s blessings now. 
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A LADY PRACTITIONER. 

A correspondent of the New York Tribune 
says: “ A lady practitioner of medicine, in our 
village, is in advance of the recent movement, 
for she has been a professor of the healing art 
nearly twenty years, She studied with her hus- 
band, who is a physician of established repute, 
and commenced practice under his auspices, 
having her own set of patients. Their number 
rapidly increased, in part owing to her success, 
and in part, it is supposed, that her charges were 
more moderate than those of the doctor. He is 
above feeling any jealousy, however, of the ris- 
ing reputation of his wife, and they continue to 
ride their respective rounds in attendance on the 
sick. The lady is employed chiefly by the suffer- 
ing of her own sex, and for children, and pos- 
sesses the entire confidence of all who know her. 
It is to be supposed that consultations are held 
in difficult cases. Mrs. G. is a woman of admir- 
able energy, and has reared a large family of 
children, seeing to the concerns of her household, 
as well as attending to her professional duties. 
Those interested in the establishment of a medi- 
cal college for women, would, perhaps, like to 
have her report of her method and success in the 
treatment of disease.” 


BUILDING IN NEW YORK. 

The Herald contains an account of a number 
of new buildings now going up in the city of 
New York, chiefly for private residences, most 
of which that journal represents as of magnifi- 
cent and beautiful styles of architecture. Among 
the private residences is one for Samuel Nichol- 
son, estimated to cost $40,000; another, for J. 
Gibson, $35,000; and a number for different in- 
dividuals costing from slightly beneath $40,000 
to $20,000 each. M. O. Roberts is building two 
that will cost $50,000. Forty-two of these mag- 
nificent mansions will cost an aggregate of 
$1,170,000, averaging $27,000 each. One firm 
of two partners is building seven that are to cost 
$270,000 (nearly $39,000 a piece), which, when 
completed, might almost be styled a row of 


GOLD IN AUSTRALIA. 

The Whitehaven Herald gives the following 
information respecting the first discovery of gold 
in Australia: “ The first piece found was by a 
native. He was a bushman. The scale of in- 
tellect of the Australians is remarkable for its 
lowness. Seeing his master ‘counting & lot of 
sovereigns, he said he had fodnd a piece of < yel- 
low stuff, bigge? aif these together, 
which he had hiddetly atid Would bring it to his 
master, ifhe would give him a new suit of cor- 
duroy. The bargain was struck, after which the 
man went and produced a lump of Golconda, 
weighing one hundred and six pounds, and val- 
ued at £5,077 48. 6.” 


VENERABLE MATRON. 

Roussin, of Washington county, 
Misgouri, is ninety-seven years of age, and in 
good health. She has seen her fourth genera- 
tion, amounting to three hundred and thirty 
souls. She was married in 1775, and, as may 
readily be supposed, there were but few Ameri- 
cans resident in that State within the remotést 
period of her recollection. She has been a wid- 
ow for thirty-nine years. By her marriage, she 
was the mother of five sons and five daughters. 


A Sixevtar Sicnt.—M. Huc, in his travels 
in Tartary, Thibet and China, while traversing 
& mountain region in the Isaiden Mongol coun- 
try, witnessed the strange spectacle of a herd of 
yaks frozen in the stream which they had at- 
tempted to cross. The ice was so transparent 
that they looked as if still swimming; but the 
eagles and ravens had picked out their eyes. 


Artistic.—The Indianapolis papers are in- 
formed by Mr. Adams, who has charge of the 
Greek Slave, now exhibiting at that place, that 
he has within a day or two received directions 
from Mr. Powers to send the statue to Europe, 
as it has been sold. 


> 
ComMERciAL.—A company is forming in 
London, with a capital of two millions sterling, 


to establish a line of steamers between that city 
and New York. 


Suarks.— Three sharks were caught in 
Charleston harbor, on Tuesday the 224 ult. 


Dut Tiwes.—There are twenty-two steam- 
boats now laid up at St. Loui. 
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Wayside Gatherings. 


The penitentiary system is said to work well 
in Texas. 

The passage from Norfolk to New York, was 
made last week by a steamer in 25 hours. 

Recent frosts in Kentucky, it is said, have de- 
stroyed whole beds of tobacco plants. 

The violent slamming of a door will, it is said, 
kill young canary birds in their shell. 

The cat-o’-nine tails must have as many lives 
as tails, or it never could have lasted so long. 

The fly is said to be doing great damage to 
the wheat in Albemarle, Orange, Amherst and 
Culpepper counties, Virginia. 

Louis Napoleon has been vehemently opposed 
in the council, on the question of the new sump- 
tuary laws that he has indicated. 

A strong decoction of rue is an infallible rem- 
edy for tetter-worm. It is as simple as it is effi- 
cacious. 


Col. C. a of Montgomery 
County, Md., has a field “rye which averages 
seven feet in height. 

Over fifty instances of corporeal punishment 
occurred ina single public school in Williams- 
burgh, New York, during last week. 

A good lotion for weak eyes is said to be: 20 
drops of laudanum and five drops of brandy, in 
a wine-glass of water, applied three times a day, 
as warm as the eyes can it. 

From present indications the grape crop of 
Pennsylvania promises to be most abundant, 
and the prospect for a full harvest exceeds that 
of any previous year. 

If you wish to re-fasten the loose handles of 
knives and forks, make yest cement of common 
brickdust and rosin, melted together. Seal en- 
gtavers understand this recipe. 

Master Paul Julien, the child violinist from 
Paris, has arrived, and will soon give us an op- 

unity of judging how far he ce- 
ity which p him. 

The artists of Boston are about forming an 
academy of the fine arts, and purpose — 
semi-annual exhibitions. Governor Boutwel 
has been elected the president. 

The clip of Western wool this year is estimated 
to ex that of 1851, from 10 to 15 per cent. 
In the State of Ohio alone, the elip is now esti- 
mated at from 12,000,000 to 14,000,000 pounds. 

Abijah Larned, the notorious burglar and 
bank robber, was Convicted on the 26th ult., in 
Cooperstown, New York, of the robbery of the 
Otsego County Bank, of $35,000. 

Mr. Thomas Cole, a prominent and worthy 
citizen of Salem, lately died of heart complaint, 
aged 72. He was a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity, in the class of 1798—the class of Chan- 
ning, Story and Tuckerman. 

A Yankee writing from the West, to his fath- 
er, speaks of it¢great matrimonial facilities, and 
ends by making the following suggestion : “‘ Sup- 
pose you get our girls some new teeth, and send 
them out.” 


Mr. Hum , adyer in the employ of the 
Staunton ( Va.) woolen factory, was accidentally 
precipitated into a vat of boiling water, lately, 
and so horribly scalded that he died in a few 
hours afterwards. 

Hon. John M. Clayton is industriously culti- 
vating his farm, three miles from Newcastle, 
Delaware. Instead of running a race with com- 
petitors in the political field, he is endeavoring 
to distance his overseer in agricultural pursuits. 

Madame Goldschmidt was met, on her arrival 
in England, by an offer of six thousand pounds 
for twelve concerfs—a sum greater than has ever 
been gained by a singer in Europe by a similar 


engagement. 

The s e court of Pennsylvania is still in 
session at Harrisburg. The one hour rule is en- 
foreed upon attorneys in making their ents. 
The vast amount of business on renders 
the rule indispensable. 


A rattlesnaké was killed in Marion, S. C., re- 
re measuring five feet eleven inches in 
length, and eleven and three quarter inches 
around the y, with seven- 


‘Board 

The re of the of Education of the 
city of New York shows that there are 213 
schools ander its jurisdiction, having 40,035 
@eholars. The whole number of children taught 
during 1851 was 116,600, and the whole 


diture for the year amounted to $309,016 51. 


One of the stones in the Black Rock flouring 
mills, near Buffalo, New York, burst, lately, 
while making 190 revolutions per minute. The 
foreman, Isaae Lap, and a hand named James 
Gann, were seriously injured; the latter, it is 
feared, fatally. The building was much torn. 

The tel wire near Galena, IIl., was 
struck lately by atmospheric lightning, and melt- 
ed for about three Hundred yards, and more or 
less injured for half a mile. A spectator who 
saw the stroke, describes the electrical exhibition 
as a chain of fire, stretching both ways as far as 
he could séé across the landscape. 

A large bald male eagle which, with its mate, 
had inhabited “‘ Dole’s Woods,” at Stroudwater, 
Maine, and reared young year after year for 
forty or fifty years past, was shot a days 
ago, by a person living in the vicinity. It had 
lately got to be very ferocious, and did much 
damage among the poultry of the neighborhood. 
It was feared it t next attack children, and 
it was shot. 


Foreign Miscellany. 

Sivori is playing in London. 

The governor of had offered 50 ru- 
pees for every head of a white man. 

The weather is cold, but not unfavorable to 
the growing crops, which are looking well. 

Mr. Hackett, the American comedian, is at 
= t in London, making up a company for 

iblo. 

American books are now sold in England, at 
the cost price of importation, with a small addi- 
tion for commissions. 

The Independent Dissenters of Lancashire, 
England, are going to erect fifty additional inde- 

dent chapels in that county within the next 
ve years, at an expense of £150,000. 

The persecuting spirit has arisen in various 
parts of Germany, the attacks seem to be 
mainly directed against missionaries of col 
teurs supported by American and British Bap- 
tists. 

The recent foreign advices state that in Swit- 
zerland the Jews are ted to the utmost 
degree. In the cantons of Bale they have been 
ordered to leave the country within ten days, 
and to carry away their goods. 

The new governot of Malta, a strict Presby- 
terian, has given offeiite to the military and in- 
habitants by carnival, shutting the 
military up for three , to prevent their par- 
a shunning all balls and 

tivals. 


A splendid work has just been issued from 
the government press in France, called “The 
—~— of Rome,” a com sive account 
of all the operations of the army before 
Rome in the summer of 1848. It is finely illus- 
trated with maps and plans. 

From Denmark, it is stated that the capital is 
about to be endowed with a Crystal Palace, after 
the designs of Professor He This edifice is 
to occupy a surface of four thousand eight hun- 
dred square metres—and is destined for exhibi- 
tion of the fine arts. 

Rev. J. G. Oncken, while assisting the pastor 
of a Baptist church in Berlin, where they antici- 
pons time of revival, was ordered to leave the 

ian territory without delay. He had been 
banished in 1841, and again in 1846, but sup- 
posed that these edicts were not now in force. 

To those who have shall be given, is a true 
saying, therefore we are not surprised to hear 
that a movement is on foot in London to pur- 


“Budget. 


The letter A makes men mean. 
vessel? When it is amassed. (A mast. 
A coquette is said to be a perfect incarnation 
of Cupid, as she keeps her beau in a quiver. 
An wants to know how 
many stories Dickens’s Bleak House is to have. 
“ Wood is the thing, after all,” as the man 
= the wooden leg said when the mad dog 
it. 
Why is 4 beautifal lady’s foot like a romantic 
tale o olden times 1 Because it is an interesting 


Why is a blacksmith like a counterfeiter ? 
Because he makes a living by forging. Take 
your foot off that. 

After all, there are only two sorts of disease, 
says a doetor—one of which you die, and 
the other of which you don’t. 

The man whio “cracks his sides” ten hours 
after a man “ cracks 4 joke,” arrived late last 
night, by a very slow coach indeed. 

Dr. Francis says if young people would avoid 
palpitation of the heart, they must give up hug- 
ging and kissing. Youths who worship moon- 

ight will please notice. 

A minister at camp meeting said, “‘ If the lad 
with blue hat, red hair, and cross eyes, don’t 
stop talking, she will be pointed out to the con- 
gregation.’ 

Did you ever see a woman who did not want 
a few more dry goods, or a young lady who did 
not look upon a shawl that cost under ten dol- 
lars, as “a perfect fright ?” 

§ a man who shakes hands gingerly. 
Knuckles, like walnuts, were made to be cracked. 
A rascal knows no more about a hearty welcome 
than he knows about contentment. 

A dentist presented a bill for the tenth time to 
a rich skinflint. “It strikes me,” said the latter, 
“that this is a pretty round bill.” “ Yes,” re- 
plied the dentist, “I’ve sent it round often 
enough to make it appear so; and I have called 
now to get it squared.” 


VOLUMES Ist & 2a. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


We have volumes Ist and 2d of the Prcrortat Drawine 
Room Companion elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges 
and back, and illumined sides, forming a superb and most - 


chase, by public subscription, and the pre 
tion to the Duke of Wellington, of Salter’s pic- 
ture of the Waterloo banquet. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... True love and high morality are the 


same. 
.+.. Hasty people drink the nectar of exist- 
ence scalding hot. 

..+. He who would die sooner or later than 

ought is a coward. 

.... If you would not have affliction visit you 
twice, listen at once to that it teaches. 

.++. He who loves his purse alone has set his 
affections on the best, thing about him. 

---. With what different eyes do we view an 
action when it is our own and when it is another’s. 

.... What we wish to do wé think we can do, 
but when we do not wish a thing it becomes im- 
possible. , 

.... It were well if old age were truly second 
childhood ; it's seldom more like it than the 
berry is to the rose-bud. 

.... As we go on in life we find we cannot 
afford excitement, and we learn to be parsimoni- 
ous in our emotions. 

.... Instead of regretting that we are some- 
times deceived, we should rather lament that we 
are ever undeceived. 

.... As the heart is crushed and lacerated by 
a loss in the affections, so it is rather the head 
that aches and suffers by the loss of memory. 

.... Cheerfulness is a matter which depends 
fully as much on the state of things within as on 
the state of things without and around us. 

-++. The great struggles in life are limited to 
moments ; in the drooping of the head upon the 
gene the pressure of the hand upon the 
row. 

-.+. Politeness is the outward t of 
Spee but many are the nutshells in which, 

you crack them, nothing like a kernel is to be 


.-+. Our minds are like ill-hung vehicles, 
when they have little to carry they step a 
digious clatter, when heavily laden they neither 
creak nor rumble, 

.... What the impulse of genius is to the 
preat, the instinct of vocation. is to the mediocré ; 

n every man there is a magnet,—in that thing 
which the man can do best there is a loadstone. 

.... One half of mankind pass their lives ih 
thinking how they shall get a dinner, and the 
in thinking what dinner they shall get; 

t are much less injured by occasion 
are the latter by constant feasts. 
n matters of great concern, and which 
mu done, there is no surer argument of a 
weak mind than irresolution ; to be undetermined 
where the case is so plain, and the ity so 


urgent; to be always intending to lead a new 
about it. 


life, but never to find time to set 


parlor ornament in the shape of a book of 
Between Four and Five Hundred Pages, 
AND CONTAINING NEARLY 
THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 


ONE 
of Men, Manners, and current Events all over the world ; 
of famous Cities, and 
beautiful 


Villages ; of ts at home and abroad; of 
fine Maritime Views ; , im short, of an infinite variety 
of interesting and instructive subjects ; with an 


ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX 
of beauty and artistic excellence, and forming a very 
frontispiece to the volume. 
Besides the many in its pages 
a vast amount of original Tales, hes, Poems and Nov- 
ele from the best of American authors, with a current 
News of the times ; altogether forming an exceed- 
ingly novel and elegant volume, for future and 
t enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter and 


For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale 


Agents, and at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, original tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND £ WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It acknowledged that the is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
so condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intel . No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction dnd amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can Jay before 
our h ders an 


dreds of th A 


OBIGINAL PAPER, 


of which far exceeds thet of any 
Weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


1 subscriber, ome year, 00 
“ 

8 « 11 00 

One copy of the Fta@ or ove Union, and one copy of the 

Drawine-Room ComPanion, one $500. 


(> Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 

(> AL orders should be addressed, Post PATD, to the 
or Taz Fiae or oon Union. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
POUR CENTS 

wid F. GLEASON, 


Pupiisazr AND Propuretor, Bostox, Mass. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


ANECDOTES OF CHARLES I. 

The elder Richardson was fond of telling a 
characteristic story of the king and kingly honor. 
A cut-purse, or pickpocket, with as much effron- 
tery of face as dexterity of finger, had got into 
the drawing-room on the king’s birthday, dress- 
ed like a gentleman, and was detected, by the king 
himself, taking a gold snuff-box out of a certain 
earl’s pocket. The rogue, who saw the sove- 
reign’s eye upon him, put his finger to his nose, 
and made a sign to the king with a wink to say 
nothing. Charles took the hint, and watching 
the earl, enjoyed his feeling, first in one pockct 
and then in another, for his missing box. The 
king now called the nobleman to him. 

“You need not give yourself,” he said, “‘ any 
more trouble about it, my lord; your box is 
gone; I am myself an accomplice ; I could not 
help it—I was made a confidant.” 

When told that the emperor of Morocco had 


RESCUE OF RUEZ GONZALES.—SCENE FROM “THE HEART'S SECRET.” 


made him a present of two lions and thirty os- 
triches, he laughed, and said he knew nothing 
more proper to send by way of return than a 
flock of geese. Of Harrow church, standing on 
a hill, and visible for miles round, he is said to 
have remarked that it was the only visible church 
he knew; and when taken to see a fellow climb 
up the outside of a church to the very pinnacle, 
and there stand on his head, he offered him, on 
coming down, a patent to prevent any one doing 
it but himself. When he was on his death-bed, 
the queen sent him a message that she was too 
unwell to resume her post by the couch, and im- 
plored pardon for any offence she had given him. 
“She asks my pardon, r woman,” cricd 
Charles ; “I ask hers with all my heart ;” and 
in his last moments he apologized to those round 
him for the trouble he had caused. He had been a 
most unconscionable time in dying, but he hoped 
they would excuse him.—Story of Nell Gwyn. 


, CREOLE HOSPITALITY. 

The following is an extract from N. P. Wil- 
lis’s last letter from Martinique. Willis has a 
discerning eye for whatever is transpiring ; and 
gathers thoughts of interest where most other 
persons would find nothing to elicit notice, or 
awaken observation : 

“TI must incorporate, into this mention of the 
suburbs of St. Pierre, an incident which occurred 
to us on the other side of the city, and which 
will illustrate the kind manners of these uncere- 
monious dwellers in the country. Mr. G. and 
myself had mounted the high hill which over- 
looks the bay, shutting in the town on the south- 
ern side, but found it difficult to get a view with- 
out encroaching upon the private grounds of the 
beautiful villas which edge the declivity. Seei 
a gate temptingly open, however, and which | 
to a terrace overhanging a bold precipice we had 
walked under, we ventured in. The blinds of 
the house were closed, as it was still the linger- 
ing hour of the siesta ; but a seat stood invitingly 
before us, and upon this we made ourselves com- 
fortable, supposing we had done so unobserved. 
The city lay at a biscuit-toss beneath us, the 
harbor spread away before, and the verdure-laden 
mountains rose in grand magnificence beyond ; 
and we were giving our eyes their first cursory 
feast upon all this, when there was a rattle of 
opening shutters in the house behind. A bare- 
footed negress was at our elbow the next mo- 
ment, with the compliments of madame and a 
request that we would walk in. Thinking that 
we might have been mistaken for authorized vis- 
itors, 1 explained that we were only intruders, 


desirous of getting a view from the terrace, and 
the servant with our apology and a hope 
that we should not give the lady of the house 
any trouble. We rose to go, with this, but, u 
on the portico before us, stood a tall and slight 
lady, of a manner of very high-bred repose and 
easy self-possession, who repeated the invitation 
with a graciousness it was impossible to decline. 
We followed her into a large drawing-room fur- 
nished with French el and luxuriousness 
and after enlightening her as to our country and 
our purposes of travel, conversation turned upon 
neral topics, and a half-hour away very 
elightfully. Two lovely children bounded in, 


after a while, giving me an eqpeeny of de-. 
scribing those I had left at home, and, with 
these more personal topics, we were soon as well 
acquainted, at least, as a letter of introduction 
would have made us. The mingled ease and 
dignity of our fair entertainer impressed my 
friend as well as myself very strongly. It was 
the French courtliness with the Creole abandon- 
ment to indolent grace. The setting sun was 
throwing its yellow rays into the room when we 
rose to go, but it was with great difficulty we re- 
sisted a pressing invitation to remain to dinner, 
or to take wine or some refreshment before leav- 
ing. A nw that we would repeat our visit, 
and a profusion of eomagtionants in return for 
our expressions of grateful pleasuré, sent us on 
our way with renewed wonder upon what Sve 
of unworldliness we had dropped—a feeling 


which every new change we have as experi- 
enced in Martinique, seems but to Gatien ent 
brighten.” 


COIN PRESS AT THE MINT, PHILADELPHIA. 


MICHAEL FARADAY. 

Michael Faraday, England’s most eminent 
chemist, was born in 1794, the son of a poor 
blacksmith. He was early apprenticed to one 
Ribeau, a book-binder, in Blandford street, and 
worked at the craft until he was twenty-two years 
of age. Whilst an apprentice, his master called 
the attention of one of his customers, Mr. Dance, 
of Manchester street, to an electrical machine 
and other things which the young man had 
made; and Mr. Dance, who was one of the old 
members of the Royal Institution, took him to 
hear the last four lectures which Sir Hamphre 
Davy gave there as professor. Faraday attend- 
ed, and seating himself in the gallery, took notes 
of the lectures, and, at a future time, sent his 
manuscript to Davy, with a short and modest 
account of himself, and a request, if it were 
sible, for scientific employment in the labors of 
the laboratory. Davy, struck with the clearness 
and accuracy of the memoranda, and confiding 
in the talents and perseverance of the wri 
offered him, upon the occurrence of a vacancy in 

e laboratory, in the beginning of 1813, the post 

f assistant, which he accepted. At the end of the 
year he accompanied Davy and his lady over 
the-continent, as secretary and assistant, and in 
,1815 returned to his duties in the laboratory, 
and ultimately became Fullerian Professor. 

Mr. Faraday’s researches and discoveries have 
raised him to the highest rank among European 
philosophers, while his faculty of expounding to 
a general audience the result of his recondite in- 
vestigations, makes him one of the most attrac- 
tive lecturers of the age. He has selected the 
most: difficult and perplexing departments of 
physical gcience—the investigation of the recip- 
rocal relftions of heat, light and magnetism, and 
electricity; and by many years of patient and 
profound study, has contributed y to sim- 
plify our ideas on this subject. It is the hope of 
this philosopher that, should life and health be 
spared, he will be able to show that the impon- 


writer, 
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derable agencies just mentioned, are so many 
manifestations of one and the same force. Mr. 
Faraday’s great achievements are recognized by 
the learned societies of every country in Europe ; 
and the University of Oxford, in 1832, did itself 
the honor of enrolling him among her octors 
of the Law. In private life he is beloved for the 
simplicity and truthfulness of his character, and 
the kindliness of his disposition —Men of the 
Times, in 1852. 


A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 

The Lonisville Democrat relates the following : 
“ An aged mother—a woman of seventy years of 
age—left her home in the Emerald Island some 
ten weeks ago, to seek the abode of her children, 
who now reside at Louisville. Afier a tedious 
passage, and the trouble incident to a long jour- 
ney, she reached this city from New. Orleans, 
last Monday night, on the Alexander 
Scott, and soon was surrounded by’her chil- 
dren. Her son was the first to see her, and he 
hastened to inform his sister of their mother’s 
arrival. They met—the mother and the daughter 
—in one long embrace, which only ended as the 
infirm mother sank with excitement to the floor. 
She had swooned away in the rapturous enjoy- 
ment of beholding, once more, a daughter so 
long lost. She pronounced a blessing upon her | 
children, and fainted away. ver restored 
to consciousness, the sight of her children, and 
the Laan | recollection of their presence, wou!d 
overcome her with emotions, and again and 
again she would faint in theirarms. Physicixns 
were called to her aid, but could afford her no 
relief. For two days she continued in this con 
dition, until worn out by fatigue and ecxvite- 
ment, exhausted nature gave way, and the 
mother now ‘sh well’ in the new green carth 
of her new made home. How strange, how ser- 
oe and how touching are the incident; uf 
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